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Henry the Eighth’s Divorce and Luther 


By WILLIAM DALLMANN 
I 


AN IMPRESSIVE SPECTACLE 


On June 21, 1529, the King and the Queen of England 
stood at the bar of Cardinal Campegi, an Italian judge. 
The Queen appealed to Rome and walked out on him! 


THE POPE BREAKS HIS PROMISE 


The Kaiser “turned on the heat” and the Pope called the 
stenchy mess back to Rome and thus broke his papal promise 
given again and again and again. In other words, he bade 
Campegi return without publishing the decretal bull declaring 
Henry’s first marriage null and void. 

Nothing new. When Benvenuto Cellini rebuked him for 
breaking a solemn promise, the Vicar of Christ ironically 
joked he had power to bind and to loose! 

The Pope said to Bishop Jerome Ghinucci bigamy would 
be less scandalous than divorce. FElliott-Binns declares: 
“Pope Clement VII said bigamy was the only way out — quite 
natural for one who traveled with two ‘wives.’ ” 

The Catholic Ludwig von Pastor writes: It was hoped 
the King would “abstain from asking the Pope to grant what 
could only be granted with injustice, danger, and scandal.” 

The Catholic Hilaire Belloc says the Pope promised not 
to revoke the case to Rome, “but to give careful orders that 
neither Henry nor Wolsey, let alone any lesser man at the 
English court, should have possession of the documents, and 
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that they should be destroyed at once after the King had seen 
them. To put it in plain English, Clement made a solemn 
promise which he intended to break. ... History has never 
forgiven him.” 

The Catholic historian Lingard says Pope Clement VI 
signed a paper authorizing Cardinal Wolsey to decide the 
question of divorce in England as the papal legate, granting 
Henry a dispensation to marry, in the place of Catherine, any 
other woman whomsoever, even if she were already promised 
to another or related to him in the first degree of affinity. 
(Hist. Engl. VI, 128. Ed. 1848.) 

Prof. G. Constant of the Catholic Institute of Paris writes: 
“Stephen Gardiner was instrumental in obtaining the famous 
secret decretal deciding the case in Henry’s favor, and which 
the Pope afterwards regretted having granted.” 

Thurston admits: Clement “was brought up in all the 
bad traditions of Italian diplomacy . . . made himself a party 
of the French king’s perfidy . . . at last yielded” and signed the 
decretal. (Clement VII, Vol. 4, Cath. Encycl.) 

The Jesuit Hartmann von Grisar admits: “For a while 
Clement had hesitated on the question of bigamy, since, in 
view of Cardinal Cajetan’s opinion to the contrary, he found 
it difficult to convince himself that a dispensation could not 
be given, and because he was personally inclined to be in- 
dulgent and friendly.” 

The Catholic Stephan Ehses admires the Vicar of Christ 
as “a clever diplomat,” but must admit “the decretal bull 
permitted divorce, contradicted the faith and dogma of the 
Church, and would peril the moral life of the people in the 
highest degree.” 

On March 27, 1530, Cardinal Gabriel de Grammont wrote 
King Francis “that the Pope had told him more than three 
times in secret he would be glad if the marriage between 
Henry and Anne was already made, either by dispensation 
of the English legate or otherwise, provided it was not by his 
authority or in diminution of his powers of dispensation and 
limitation of divine law.” 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


In 1530 the King sent Thomas Cranmer with 50,000 crowns 
to win favor for the divorce. Dr. Croke, tutor of the Duke 
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of Richmond, friend of Erasmus, and the best Greek at Cam- 
bridge, got the universities of Orleans, Bourges, Toulouse, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Pavia, Padua to decide for the divorce. 
Though it went against the grain, even Reginald Pole won 
the university of Paris, which cost Henry more than a million 
francs. 

Thomas More said the opinions of the universities had 
been honestly given, and those of Oxford and Cambridge 
were enough to settle the question. 


THE CONVOCATIONS 
The Convocations of Canterbury and of York overwhelm- 
ingly declared against the power of Julius I to grant the dis- 
pensation. 
THE PROTESTANTS 


Simon Grynaeus was to win the Protestants. Calvin ad- 
vised the queen be put away. Zwingli thought the marriage 
should be dissolved. Erasmus favored “two Junos.” Bucer, 
Capito, Hedio, and Zell agreed. 


Andrew Osiander was against the divorce, but Cranmer 
won him over, and the king sent him a present of money and 
Cranmer married his niece. 


A GREAT PETITION 

On July 13, 1530, a petition was sent to the Holy Father 
forthwith to dissolve the marriage or else—. It was signed by 
Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop of York and the Pope’s personal 
representative and censor of morals; Archbishop William 
Warham of Canterbury; four other bishops; twenty-two ab- 
bots; two dukes; two marquises; thirteen earls; twenty- 
seven barons; and eleven other soldiers and doctors. 

In August Cardinal Grammont and Francis both urged 
Henry to marry Anne at once, before any dispensation, be- 
lieving with the help of France the Holy Father would ratify 
the union. 

On September 18 Sir Gregory Casale wrote: “A few days 
since the Pope secretly proposed to me that Your Majesty 
might be allowed two wives.” This agrees with Miguel Mai’s 
report to the Kaiser, and Wolsey informed Campegi of 
this plan. 
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“It cannot be denied,” asserts Bishop Gilbert Burnet, 
“the English Eusebius,” in his “immortal” History of the 
Reformation. 

On October 27 Bishop William Bennet of Worcester re- 
ported the Pope had spoken of a permit to have two wives, 
“I asked Clement VII if he were certain that such a dispen- 
sation was admissible, and he answered that he was not; 
but he added that a distinguished theologian had told him 
that in his opinion the Pope might in this case dispense in 
order to avert a greater evil; he intended, however, to go 
into the matter more fully with his council. And indeed the 
Pope has just now informed me that his council [known as 
the Consistory of Cardinals] had declared to him plainly that 
such a dispensation was not possible.” 

That “distinguished theologian” is very likely Cardinal 
Cajetan, who held polygamy not against the law of nature 
and nowhere forbidden in the Old Testament in his commen- 
taries on Genesis and Paul’s Epistles. 


FRENCH ADVICE 


On April 16 Chapuys wrote the French ambassador had 
told him Henry should take the woman he liked and waste 
no more time and money, as Louis XII in 1499 had repudiated 
his first wife, Jeanne de France, and married Anne of Brit- 
tany, widow of Charles VIII, in order to annex her duchy. 


BRIBERY 
Micer Mai wrote Karl’s secretary, Covos: “The cardinals 
will not stir, but quietly pocket the ducats which come from 
the Kaiser, and the larger sums which come from the English, 
who are lavish in spending.” (Ortiz to Karl, July 28, 1532.) 


AN ULTIMATUM 

The Defender of the Faith and the Most Christian King 
met at Boulonge at the end of October, 1532. Cardinals Gram- 
mont and Tournon were sent to tell the Pope if he would not 
call a Council, the two kings would and invite the Lutheran 
princes; if he excommunicated Henry, he would go to Rome 
for absolution so well accompanied the Pope would be glad 
to grant it; the Pope was to give judgment for Henry’s divorce, 
“otherwise the kings of France and England would throw off 
the Pope’s authority in their several realms.” 
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A FORCED CONFERENCE 

In 1533 the Holy Father visited Francis at Marseilles and 
married Niece Catherine de Medici to the King’s second son, 
the future Henry II. He told Cifuentes that had he not gone, 
Francis would have broken with Rome; the King pressed 
him “violently” to give the divorce; Henry’s+cause was just 
and he would give sentence in his favor if he submitted to 
the Pope. 

On September 17 Francis wrote Henry if by a formal act 
he would acknowledge the Pope, the Pope would at once 
legalize the second marriage. 


THE POPE LOSES ENGLAND 


In January, 1534, Parliament ended the “usurped author- 
ity of the Bishop of Rome” and made the King the head of 
the Church of England and declared the marriage with Cath- 
erine null and void. In the summer almost all the clergy 
abjured the Pope’s supremacy. 


THE EXCOMMUNICATION 

On March 24 the Holy Father at last in secret consistory 
pronounced final sentence against the King. Cardinal Far- 
nese urged to reconsider that fatal step, but in vain. He 
allowed this opinion to be known. He wrote Henry he had 
a right to his divorce and Pope Clement had done him great 
wrong. He became Pope Paul III and said he had in private 
remonstrated with Clement and with the Kaiser at Bologna 
in favor of Henry’s divorce. And yet the Holy Father banned 
King Henry and tried to dethrone him for disobeying a sen- 
tence confessed to be unjust. 


A CATHOLIC ESTIMATE 

Chapuys wrote Karl on December 9, 1533: Many Cath- 
olics were bitter against Rome and Romanism. The Duke of 
Norfolk was the loudest of them all, calling the Pope a liar 
and a bad man. 

EXIT CLEMENT 

The Pope died on September 25, 1534. Rumor had him 
poisoned by the Florentines and by the French. Cromwell 
said: “The Great Devil is dead.” The good Romans glee- 
fully stabbed the corpse of their Holy Father. “Efforts were 
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made each night to pollute or deface his temporary burial 
place in St. Peter’s; it was smeared with filth. It was planned 
to drag the corpse from the coffin and draw it through the 
streets.” The inscription was changed from “Clemens” to 
“Inclemens.” 

LUTHERANISM GROWS 


Lord Darcy said measures were to be taken in Parlia- 
ment to favor the Lutherans. ... He was going to rebel. 

Lord Hussey said he could not longer remain in a country 
being driven into heresy — meaning Lutheranism. 


ENTER THE CHAMPION 


Luther against the world at Worms —for himself: Lu- 
ther again against the world — this time for an enemy. 

Almost the whole world favored the divorce, and yet the 
King was not happy: one voice was missing in the chorus— 
that of a plain man in a “mud hole on the border of civili- 
zation.” 

Henry had read Luther’s books and praised him to the 
Pope’s legate, Cardinal Campegi, and to the Kaiser’s ambas- 
sador, Eustace Chapuys. And now the “Defender of the 
Faith” tried to win the man whom he formerly had attacked 
vehemently. 

In 1531 the zealous Lutheran Robert Barnes of Cambridge, 
who had fled to Germany, was to win Luther for the divorce. 

Luther said, “No!” 

William Paget was with Landgrave Philip of Hesse at 
Rothenburg and got him to urge Luther to please the King 
for political reasons. 

Luther did not know how to play the game of politics in 
church matters and answered his letter to the King of Sep- 
tember 2 had already been sent on the 4th by Barnes. 

The King was angry at the monk’s refusal and dismissed 
the innocent Barnes “with much ill will.” 

If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again. The very 
next day the King sent William Paget, who came on August 
12, 1532, and told Kaiser Karl’s pun on the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, “It is a pity so noble a buck should be slain by such 
a hound” — King Henry. Paget had been “an earnest Prot- 
estant” at Cambridge, read and spread Lutheran books, later 
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became Lord Secretary of State; yet even to this able dip- 
lomat Luther said, “No!” 

“Since I can do nothing else, my prayer is directed to 
God that Christ may hinder this divorce and make void the 
counsels of Ahithophel in persuading it, and that the Queen 
may have firm faith and constant assurance that she is and 
will be Queen of England, even though the gates of the world 
and of all hell may oppose.” 

On June 16, 1533, Luther presided at a disputation on 
theses by Melanchthon when John Bugenhagen, Caspar Cru- 
ciger, and John Aepinus were made Doctors of Theology and 
Barnes took part. It goes without saying he was there for 
the divorce. 

Another disputant was Canon Alexander Alane, just fled 
from Scotland, where he had been converted by Patrick 
Hamilton, the first Scotch Lutheran martyr. Melanchthon 
dubbed him Alesius, Wanderer, also known as Aless. 

Bishop Gilbert Burnet tells us: “The English ambas- 
sadors on March 12, 1535, voiced Henry’s desire when they 
requested the princes of the Schmalkald League in all future 
councils to use their influence to get Luther, Justus Jonas, 
Cruciger, Bugenhagen, and Melanchthon to approve his 
divorce” (Hist. VI, 161; Pocock, Records). 

On March 11 Barnes, “Our Chaplain and Professor of 
S. Theology,” was again in Wittenberg, “treating only of the 
second marriage of the King.” Luther said, “No!” 

On Barnes’ request Melanchthon on the 13th lettered the 
King with fulsome flattery and urged “a simple and sure form 
of doctrine,” and: “Care ought to be taken that cruelty be 
not inflicted upon good men.” 

On his return Barnes was hastily returned on July 8 to 
keep Melanchthon from going to France on the invitation of 
King Francis I. 

Also on Barnes’ suggestion Melanchthon in August dedi- 
cated the second edition of his Loci on Romans to “the most 
learned of kings, not only in theology but also in philosophy 
and astronomy,” not as a patron, but in order to study and 
criticise the book! It was sent by Alesius, “pursued by an 
elegy by Stigelius.” 

On October 1 the theologus coronatus answered that 
nothing could have pleased him more than this book, which 
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ought to be accepted by everybody. “Your friend, King 
Henry VIII,” who sent a present of 70 pounds, acknowledged 
on December 1. 

On September 14 Barnes was present at the doctor pro- 
motion of Jerome Weller and Nicholas Medler and partook 
of the “splendid banquet” cooked by Kate Luther in honor of 
her “housefriend” Weller. 

On the 18th Barnes and the Elector at Jena arranged for 
an English embassy. 

“Tlle niger Anglicus — that black Englishman,” as Luther 
called Barnes, was again in Wittenberg in October and on the 
6th wrote Cromwell: “There is a great preparing for Master 
Almener [Almoner, Bishop Edward Fox] at the Elector’s 
castle.” Of course they talked divorce, and Luther said, “No!” 

On November 7, a Sunday, Papal Nuncio Peter Paul Ver- 
gerio invited Luther and Barnes to the castle. Though Barnes 
did not go, Luther with his characteristic speeches acted as 
the spokesman for Barnes also, as he informed Jonas. 

On December 11 Melanchthon wrote Bucer about articles 
to be submitted to a General Council, which had been cor- 
rected by Luther and sent to England. (Letters and Papers 
IX, 320.) 

On the 28th from Gotha Barnes wrote Cromwell about 
the divorce: “Martin is much fairer to our cause than for- 
merly; Jonas does not oppose; Philip seems to be with us. 
Only Pomeranus resists bitterly, but I do not despair of a 
happy success. ... Remember us with more money... . 
I have here at my charge to the kinges honore V horse.” 


A ROYAL EMBASSY 


On New Year’s Day, 1536, all Wittenberg was agog with 
eyes as big as saucers. The famous King Henry’s stately 
embassy of forty horsemen trotted into the old town, where 
Dr. Robert Barnes with five horse was awaiting them, Bishop 
Edward Fox of Hereford, later secretary of state, and Arch- 
deacon Nicholas Heath, later Archbishop of York and lord 
chancellor; Barnes was the King’s chaplain and professor 
of s. theology. 

“Luther lovingly embraces them and is even delighted 
by their courtesy,” we are told by Melanchthon, who took 
a liking to Heath. Luther highly respected his brother 
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Augustinian Barnes, while Frederick Myconius waxed en- 
thusiastic and rated him “the dear, highly learned, and most 
efficient man all England had.” 

Bishop Edward Fox was the representative of the King 
of England and had been his ambassador and argued with 
Pope Clement hinself and seems to have been imbued with 
his importance, but Luther got along fairly well also with him. 

Why all this pomp and circumstance, such as the King 
displayed only in his embassies to King Francis, Kaiser Karl, 
and the Vicar of Christ? The King’s main reason was to win 
Luther for his divorce, the man he had called a “wolf of hell,” 
the man who had repeatedly said no to his request. What 
a dramatic tribute to the power of Luther! 

On Saturday, the 29th, there was a disputation “Against 
the Private Mass,” in which Fox took part. Luther spoke of 
the right, Christian manner in which princes were to get 
“private mass” from their court chaplains, no doubt glancing 
at Barnes, who had just been made the King’s chaplain. They 
wanted to form a union between their Church of England 
and the Lutheran churches, and so they discussed doctrines. 
Without great trouble they agreed on the Wittenberg Articles 
of 1536, based mainly on the Augsburg Confession. 

The thorny point was the King’s divorce. Fox had argued 
that case with Pope Clement himself and had all the points 
at his fingers’ ends.. Luther joked: After eleven universities 
have already given their decision, it seems the whole world 
will be lost “unless we poor beggars, the Wittenberg theo- 
logians, be heard.” 

“In other respects I will show myself not unfriendly 
towards them, in order that they may not think we Germans 
are stone or wood” —and his appeasing amazes us — but 
as to the divorce he would stand by the Queen against the 
King and once again say, “No!” 

In June 1540 Luther remarked: “The word would have 
brought me three hundred fl., but I didn’t want to.” Did 
they try bribery? 

Bishop Gilbert Burnet comments: “It cannot be denied 
that the Protestants proved their sincerity in this matter, 
such as became men of conscience, who were actuated by 
true principles, and not by maxims of policy. If these had 
governed them, they would have shown themselves more 
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compliant with so great a prince, who was then alienated 
from the Pope and on ill terms with the Emperor.” 

The Rev. Canon T. C. Hammond, M.A., principal of 
Moore Theological College, Sydney, Australia, broadcast a 
defense of Luther against Dean Inge, printed in The Watch- 
man of May, 1945. On the divorce he said: “Luther did not 
hold that any ruler was the author of religious experience, 
He held with a desperate tenacity that God had once for all 
revealed His will to man. When God spoke, we had no other 
course open to us in righteousness but to obey. He resisted 
the claim of Henry VIII to divorce Catherine of Aragon, even 
when it would have greatly assisted him to win the support 
of that very powerful prince. It does not matter for the 
moment as to who was right in a very difficult situation 
created by that liability of Julius II. It is sufficient to notice 
that when the English Roman Catholic Bishops were all in 
favor of supporting Henry, Luther stood out against him.” 

Luther said no almost alone against almost the whole 
world. He said no though it helped the staunch Catholic 
Catherine, aunt of Kaiser Karl, who was eager to burn him. 
He said no though it harmed the Lutheran cause in England. 
What a chivalrous knight adventuring to help a lady in dis- 
tress! The Tempter dangled before the Reformer’s eyes the 
kingdom of England and all the glory of it, but he said: “Get 
thee behind me, Satan!” (Luke 4:8.) 

“Lord, who shall abide in Thy tabernacle? He that 
sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not” (Ps. 15:1, 4). 

It was Luther who gave the red light to divorce; it was 
Pope Clement VII that gave the green light to divorce. 


Quod ERAT demonstrandum! 


Oak Park, II. 
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Missouri's Insistence on Acceptance 


of the Word of God and the Confessions 
of the Lutheran Church as a Condition 
of Church Fellowship 
By W. ARNDT 


When Dr. Behnken, President of the Missouri Synod, had 
delivered his historic address before the convention of the 
American Lutheran Conference in Rockford, Ill., Novem- 
ber 14, various reactions were voiced in non-Missouri circles. 
The most notable one which we have seen appeared in the 
Lutheran Outlook of December, 1946, and was written by 
the editor, Dr. E.E. Ryden. We believe it will be helpful if 
we spend a few minutes over some of the remarks of Dr. Ryden 
to understand his position and to evaluate it properly. 

After stating briefly that the heart of Dr. Behnken’s 
speech was insistence on loyalty to the Word of God and the 
Lutheran Confessions, Dr. Ryden continues: “With this 
staunch Lutheran position no member of the Church of the 
Reformation will find occasion to quarrel. To every such 
statement he will rather feel impelled to add his enthusiastic 
and unqualified Amen!” It is evident that Dr. Ryden does not 
wish to censure the position which holds that to be a true 
Lutheran one must be faithful to the Word of God and the 
Confessions of the Lutheran Church. Why, then, is there not 
unity among the Lutherans of America? If Dr. Ryden voices 
the view of members of the American Lutheran Conference, 
one asks, Why should the American Lutheran Conference find 
fault with Missouri’s position? or, Why does Missouri stand 
aloof? The following paragraphs of Dr. Ryden’s article will 
have to be read and studied. He continues: 

“But that very fact [that is, the unqualified assent of all 
Lutherans to the main thesis of Dr. Behnken] becomes the 
real reason for our perplexity. Without fear of contradiction, 
we may state categorically that there is no Protestant group in 
America today in which there is such doctrinal agreement as 
there is among Lutherans. Individual deviations may, of 
course, be found in every Lutheran general body, but so far as 
official pronouncements are concerned, there is basic and pro- 
found agreement. This has been attested, not only in the 
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constitutions of the various groups, but also in historic state. 
ments and declarations made by them. Likewise it is revealed 
in a number of theses and agreements which have been born 
out of intersynodical doctrinal discussions. From the Wash- 
ington Declaration and the Minneapolis Theses down through 
the Pittsburgh Agreement, Brief Statement, Declaration, and 
Overture for Lutheran Unity there runs a spirit of unfeigned 
love and loyalty for the revealed Truth of God that ought to 
inspire a song of thanksgiving in the heart of every Lutheran. 
In the case of the five constituent bodies of the American Lu- 
theran Conference, we may point to the Minneapolis Theses, 
the Constitution of the Conference, and the Overture for Lu- 
theran Unity as documents as uncompromising in their fidelity 
to the Word of God and the historic Lutheran Confessions as 
are any similar statements by any other Lutheran group in 
America. Very respectfully we may ask Dr. Behnken, Do 
these solemn declarations on the part of the American Lutheran 
Conference and its constituent bodies mean nothing to the 
Missouri Synod? If not, the question may well be asked, How 
shall we be able to say anything that will have any real sig- 
nificance?” These remarks of Dr. Ryden are spoken in full 
sincerity, and they have to be carefully weighed. 

Let us look at the question why Missouri thus far has 
been unwilling to declare itself ready to establish fellowship, 
say, with the American Lutheran Conference? What are the 
obstacles? Is the hindrance probably pure prejudice, resting 
on memories of the past when violent controversies were car- 
ried on between the bodies in question? Nobody can deny 
that prejudice often plays a big role in the Church and closes 
doors that should be kept open. It would not be difficult to 
cite instances from church history where divisions were caused 
or continued altogether on account of deep-rooted prejudices 
which blinded people to conditions as they actually existed. 
But we do not think that the answer to the question before 
us is contained in the word “prejudice.” While it may be that 
some members of the Missouri Synod have been and are gov- 
erned by this evil force in their decisions, for we are all fallible 
beings, the rank and file, we are convinced, would not let it- 
self be directed and led by this factor. The condition which 
causes difficulty and keeps the barriers separating the synods 
intact is the rather patent fact that loyalty to the Lutheran 
Confessions does not mean the same thing to all members of 
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the American Lutheran Conference as it does to the members 
of the Missouri Synod. The expression is used in two senses, 
the one strict, the other loose and somewhat indefinite. In the 
Missouri Synod acceptance of the Confessions signifies that the 
whole doctrinal content of the Confessions is regarded as repre- 
senting divine truth and as binding; in the American Lutheran 
Conference there evidently are people for whom the term does 
not possess this significance and who believe that subscription 
to the Confessions means a general but not comprehensive 
approval of the doctrinal positions set forth in our symbolical 
books. 

Can this be substantiated? We think it can. One of the 
component bodies of the American Lutheran Conference is the 
Norwegian Free Church. In its official organ, Folkebladet, it 
has delivered one broadside after the other against Missouri, 
making it very plain that the Norwegian Free Church will not 
endorse Missouri’s doctrinal position. Let its issue of Decem- 
ber 2, 1942, be perused. There the editor with utmost direct- 
ness rejects Missouri’s stand on five points: unionism, inspi- 
ration, predestination, separation of Church and State, democ- 
racy in the Church. In a prior article, written in the summer 
of 1941 (see March, 1942, issue of C.T.M.), he complains of 
Missouri’s stand, saying: “It is German. The Germans do not 
seem to understand us inhabitants of the North.” There is no 
doubt about it — subscription to the Lutheran Confessions is 
regarded differently in the Norwegian Free Church from the 
way in which it is considered in the Missouri Synod. Let it 
be noted not only that the editor of Folkebladet rejects Mis- 
souri’s position, but that he is in fellowship with people who, 
by endorsing the Brief Statement of the Missouri Synod and 
the Declaration of the American Lutheran Church, have de- 
clared that virtually they are in agreement with Missouri on 
all points of doctrine. That circumstance does not seem to 
trouble him. The only explanation is that while professing 
loyalty to the Lutheran Confessions, he gives an interpretation 
to the term loyalty different from that held in the Missouri 
Synod and is not much worried if others hold to a strict con- 
struction of adherence to the Confessions, provided he himself 
is not expected to share this construction. 

The question may be asked whether the Norwegian Free 
Church (supposing that it shares the views set forth in its 
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official paper) is really a sufficiently large factor to be taken 
into account. Dr. Ryden admits “individual deviations” from 
the standards and says they are found in all general bodies. He 
is right to a certain degree. Every church body sooner or later 
will find in its midst extremists who mistake cultivation of 
their own pet theories for noble devotion to the cause of the 
truth. Alas! the Church Militant consists of imperfect mem- 
bers. But, in this instance, recourse to the unavoidable ex- 
istence of troublemaking, rugged individualists will not satisfy. 
We are here dealing with a whole church body which, we must 
assume, joins in the slogan of its official organ, “Keep away 
from the position of Missouri!” And without much difficulty 
it could be shown that the Norwegian Free Church is not 
taking an absolutely isolationistic course in the American Lu- 
theran Conference in thus opposing Missouri’s platform. Yes, 
these people profess loyalty to the Lutheran standards, but it 
must not be the brand of loyalty which Missouri sponsors. 


It will probably be objected that our argumentation in- 
volves in a serious degree the frequent error of petitio prin- 
cipii, a begging of the question. It may be charged that we, 
without further ado, assume that Missouri on the five points 
enumerated by Folkebladet is in agreement with the Lutheran 
Confessions and that the Norwegian Free Church is not — an 
assumption which ought to be proved correct before it is used 
in an argument. We, of course, grant at once that our mere 
assertion that Missouri in the points mentioned adheres to the 
Confessions does not constitute evidence. Unfortunately time 
and space are lacking for a detailed discussion of the question 
who in these issues is in agreement with the Confessions, the 
Norwegian Free Church or Missouri? But we think that with 
respect to one of them, the doctrine of predestination, the Nor- 
wegian Free Church theologians would not be loath themselves 
to admit without much debate that Missouri stands on the Con- 
fessions. The Norwegian Free Church has never been noted 
for insistence on a loyal acceptance of what the Confessions 
say on the doctrine of predestination, while this very thing 
has been a characteristic of Missouri. In general, we believe 
we are not traducing or slandering when we say that the Nor- 
wegian Free Church has always sponsored a more liberal view 
of subscription to the Confessions than that contended for in 
the Missouri Synod. That there is a clash here, and that in 
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this clash Missouri represents a strict view of confessional 
loyalty while the Norwegian Free Church represents a more 
liberal one, is in our opinion undeniable. 

Some critic may here interrupt us to remark that Missouri 
had better prove that its view of loyalty to the Lutheran stand- 
ards is the only right one. Is Missouri’s voice the voice of 
God? Who has made it the arbiter in the disputes that arise 
in the Lutheran Church in America? That remark is justi- 
fied. If Missouri says that loyalty to the Lutheran Confessions 
means acceptance of the whole doctrinal content of the Con- 
fessions, that has to be proved to be the right view. The 
demonstration, we hold, is not difficult to furnish. We con- 
servative Lutherans have examined the doctrines of the Lu- 
theran Confessions, and we have found them to be the teach- 
ings of the divine Word. We accept them, not because they 
are in the Confessions, but because the Confessions in their 
teachings agree with the Scriptures. How could we take any 
other than a strict view of the significance of subscription to 
the Confessions? Being loyal to them simply means loyalty 
to the divine Word. If anybody refuses to join us in thus 
accepting the confessional writings, we fear that his refusal 
is not based on objection to what the Confessions say, but to 
what the Scriptures say. It is the majesty of the divine Word 
which looms large before us and dominates our thinking. 
Where God has spoken, must we not hasten to yield our assent? 
The Confessions, that is our conviction, merely reiterate for 
us in convenient and at the same time heartwarming, thrilling 
form what the Scriptures teach. 

The student of developments in the Lutheran Church will, 
we think, say that what we are dealing with here reminds him 
of the old question whether the Confessions should be signed 
quia or quatenus, that is, whether they should be accepted be- 
cause they agree with the Word of God or in so far as they 
exhibit such agreement. The question was debated with much 
learning and fervor in the third quarter of the last century, 
and the outcome favored the quia subscription, because it was 
recognized that a quatenus subscription was next to meaning- 
less and could without violation of conscience be given by us 
to the works of Plato and the Koran of the Mohammedans. 
We all believed that this quatenus subscription had been sent 
to the lethal chamber and would not be heard of again; nor 
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do we mean to say that the editor of Folkebladet and his sym- 
pathizers are trying to resurrect it. But, after all, closely 
scrutinized, the position he is striving for bears a certain family 
likeness to the discarded view, because it in reality opposes 
a strict interpretation of what subscription to the Lutheran 
Confessions implies. Why talk so much, says the editor of 
Folkebladet, about unity in doctrine? What we should be 
concerned with is co-operation. (For the exact words cf. the 
March, 1942, issue of C.T.M.) In our view this brings out the 
point which we have been endeavoring to make — that loyalty 
to the Lutheran standards is a term which is not used in the 
same sense by some members of the American Lutheran Con- 
ference as by members of the Missouri Synod. 


It will be held by some that this insistence on a strict view 
of acceptance of the Confessions is bound to lead to a cold in- 
tellectualism, a paper orthodoxy, a lifeless conformity which 
will do the Church no good and cause untold harm to many 
individuals who are either present or prospective Christians. 
In reply we admit that there is some danger that orthodoxy 
remains in the head and does not descend to the heart, that 
it graces the printed page, but not the life of those who pro- 
fess it. Dead orthodoxy is an evil and, sad to say, not merely 
a phantom one. But abusus non tollit usum. The wrong use 
made of the doctrine of justification by grace through faith 
does not prove that the doctrine itself is wrong. Similarly, the 
striving for exact conformity with Scripture teaching as set 
forth in the Lutheran Confessions is not proved a deplorable 
aberration by the objectionable use made of it by certain 
people. That such fervor for the unadulterated character 
of religious teaching does not necessarily involve a coldness 
of heart and indifference toward a life of devoted service 
of the heavenly Master is shown well by the case of the 
Apostle Paul. Notice his insistence on adherence to divine 
truth: “Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any 
other gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto 
you, let him be accursed” (Gal.1:8). “A little leaven leav- 
eneth the whole lump” (ibid., 5:9). But it is this very Apostle 
who speaks the words of most tender gratitude and utter 
dedication to the service of the Savior, “I am crucified with 
Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me. And the life which I now live in the flesh I live 
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by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
Himself for me,” (ibid., 2:20). The fidelity to the truth which 
we sponsor, it must be remembered, is not a slavish, servile 
one, but it consists in joyous acceptance of what God has 
taught, with which is connected the ardent resolve gratefully 
to walk in the steps of the divine Redeemer and to do good 
to all men. 

There is another paragraph of Dr. Ryden’s article which 
should be briefly considered. “The crux of the whole prob- 
lem seems to lie in this, When have we reached doctrinal 
unity? If the strivings of the various Lutheran bodies along 
this line during the last decades have failed to achieve the 
desired goal, it would appear that further doctrinal discus- 
sions are futile. Those who have pursued this course in 
recent years have eventually made the discovery that it leads 
nowhere. No sooner has agreement been reached on one 
point than another issue is raised, a process which may be 
continued ad infinitum.” Dr. Ryden here refers to the method 
that has been followed in recent years to establish unity or 
to ascertain whether unity of faith existed between the ne- 
gotiating church bodies. A calm appraisal of what has taken 
place will, we believe, show that the method employed was 
one which quite naturally suggested itself. Missouri in its 
Brief Statement told the world where it stood. The Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, in its Declaration, stated what its 
doctrinal positions are. The two documents were united in 
the Doctrinal Affirmation. There has been much criticism 
of the latter document. Evidently drawing up a joint doc- 
trinal statement for several church bodies is not an easy 
thing. Whether this method should be followed in the future 
is a question which Christian wisdom has to decide; divine 
revelation has not spoken on that point. The method is not 
a matter of major concern. The great question is whether, 
before there can be union, the various Lutheran bodies must 
not only pledge loyalty to the Word of God and the Lutheran 
Confessions, but must likewise mean the same thing when 
they make this pledge. In all humility we suggest that all 
those interested in the well-being of our Lutheran Zion for 
once should approach the subject of church union from this 
point of view. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Practical Application 
of Matthew 18:15-18* 


By WALTER H. BOUMAN 


The Lord Jesus Christ has wonderfully endowed His 
Church upon earth. To His Church, to the Christians, He 
has given the power to open and to close heaven, to bind 
and to loose sinners. And this is no empty gesture on the 
part of the Lord of the Church, for the Lord Jesus very 
specifically says: “Verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye 
shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” Matt. 18:18, 
And just as our congregations in their constitutions provide 
that all things are to be done decently and in order, so they 
very properly insert the paragraph reading: “If after the fruit- 
less application of the several grades of admonition in Matt. 18: 
15-18 a member becomes evident or manifest as an impenitent 
sinner and is excluded from the congregation,” etc. ... Ac- 
cordingly, our Christian congregations and their pastors are 
well aware of the rights and privileges which the Lord of the 
Church has accorded them. 

But Christians are to exercise such rights and privileges 
only according to the will and pleasure of God. It is not left 
to their own personal discretion and will whom they would ex- 
clude from the Christian congregation. God has limited their 
power, and He has done that in the familiar words of Matt. 18: 
15-18. 

But in spite of the very carefully outlined rules and regu- 
lations of God as laid down in St. Matthew’s Gospel, mistakes 
are sometimes made in their application. At times church 
discipline is not exercised at all. Then, again, there are wrong 
motives for instituting disciplinary action against a brother. 
And sometimes entirely wrong courses are followed. Hence 
it certainly will not be amiss, not time wasted, if we once 
again remind ourselves of the manner in which a congregation 
is to proceed in cases demanding disciplinary action. In our 





* Adapted from “Die rechte von Gott gebotene Kirchenzucht,” by 
G.Mezger, D.D. Magazin fuer Ev.-Luth. Homiletik, Vol. 30.— Addi- 
tional Source: “Die evangelische Kirchenzucht,” by H. J. Bouman, Syn- 
odical Proceedings, North Dakota and Montana District, 1940. 
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discussion we shall emphasize two points especially, namely: 
Whom may and should a congregation put under church dis- 
cipline and eventually excommunicate? and: What mode of 
procedure must a congregation follow according to the Word 
of God? 
I 

In order to learn what disciplinary action really implies, 
whom a congregation may discipline and how a congregation 
ought to proceed in this matter, we do not consult our human 
reason, nor human prudence and wisdom, nor our own per- 
sonal experiences. We do not sit and look about for some 
subject for disciplinary action, nor do we speculate on the 
mode of procedure should the occasion for action arise, so that 
everything in our congregation might be above reproach. 
Nor do we look for guidance and advice in these matters from 
the organizations and societies and courts of this world. By 
so doing we should certainly be led astray. Nay, rather, we 
study the Word of God, which is the Light upon our way. And 
the Word of God does not leave us in the lurch. A Christian 
congregation, first of all, is not a humanly instituted, but rather 
a divinely instituted organization, founded by God Himself. 
Hence God tells us who the members of this organization are 
to be, who may or may not be received into membership, who 
may or may not be excluded from its membership, and how 
we are to proceed in these matters. In a number of places 
Holy Writ speaks clearly of exclusion from the congregation 
and of the mode of procedure which must precede such ex- 


clusion. Plainly the Word of God tells us how a congregation 


and its members should deal with a brother who has tres- 
passed. The first passage that comes to mind is the familiar 
words recorded in Matt. 18:15-18. Our first question, there- 
fore, is: What does the Word of God, specifically Matthew 18, 
teach concerning the persons with whom a congregation may 
and must deal in disciplinary proceedings? 

Introducing the subject, the Lord says: “If thy brother 
shall trespass against thee.” V.15. The words speak of a 
brother, a fellow Christian, a fellow believer. Only one, there- 
fore, who still would be recognized as a brother, “any man,” 
as St. Paul says, “that is called a brother,” 1 Cor. 5:11, who still 
is and desires to be known as a member, may be summoned 
by the congregation to be dealt with for disciplinary purposes. 
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Whoever declares that he no longer wants to be known as a 
brother, whoever would have no further dealings with the 
congregation, can no longer be admonished by the congrega- 
tion and cannot be formally excluded from membership in 
the congregation, but rather excludes himself. If, as is fre. 
quently the case, people refuse to appear before the congrega- 
tion; if they refuse to submit to its admonition; if they re 
fuse to have any further dealings with it, the congregation in 
a way is helpless; strictly speaking, it cannot excommunicate 
them, but must simply declare them people who have severed 
their connection with the congregation; and must regard them 
as persons that are without. (1 Cor. 5:12.) 


But what does the word “brother” mean? Who is that 
“brother” with whom a Christian congregation may deal? 
According to the opinion of a surprisingly large number of 
people a congregation may deal only with such as have joined 
the congregation as voting members. Such are looked upon 
as the real, the actual, members of a congregation. All others, 
that is, all who take no part in the government of the congre- 
gation; all young people, the women, and the children very 
frequently are not considered subject to disciplinary action on 
the part of the congregation. Occasionally one will perhaps 
even meet people who for that reason hesitate to become voting 
members, thinking that by remaining in a more or less loose 
relation to the congregation, the latter could not discipline 
them and they would be at liberty to live more or less as they 
pleased. Nothing could be farther removed from the truth. 
And we must resolutely oppose such erroneous opinions. Our 
brethren are all those who together with us, together with 
the congregation, stand on the same confessional basis, who 
confess the same Lord and together with the congregation 
partake of Holy Communion. Even little children are mem- 
bers of the congregation, our brethren, having become mem- 
bers of the Church, of the congregation, by the Sacrament of 
Holy Baptism. Self-evidently a congregation will not under- 
take disciplinary action against little children and minors. For 
the time being they are as yet under the immediate care and 
supervision of their parents, who have been commanded in 
Scripture to bring up their children “in the nurture and ad- 
monition-of the Lord.” (Eph.6:4.) However, as these chil- 
dren advance in years; after they have been instructed at 
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home, in school, and in church in the chief parts of the Chris- 
tian doctrine; after the congregation itself by the solemn rite 
of confirmation has declared them able to examine themselves 
and sufficiently instructed to be admitted to the Lord’s Table, 
they come more and more under the immediate care and 
supervision of the congregation. Now they may also come in 
for disciplinary action, if there be reason for it. Of course, it 
is impossible to determine the exact time at which young 
people definitely can be subjected to disciplinary measures. 
The time will vary with different persons and under different 
circumstances. In every case Christian wisdom and prudence 
must decide. But we must staunchly defend the principle 
that the right to vote is under no circumstances the deciding 
factor in church membership. From the foregoing it is clear 
that all those who together with the congregation attend the 
blessed Sacrament may become subject to disciplinary pro- 
ceedings; hence, all those who in a local congregation are 
united in confessional and altar fellowship. Be they men or 
women, young men or young women, voting or non-voting, 
they are all members of the congregation. Nor should a con- 
gregation ever hesitate to discipline wealthy, influential, re- 
spected members, should the necessity to do so arise. 
When does this necessity confront a church? The Lord 
answers: “If thy brother shall trespass,” i.e., if he sins. The 
sinning, trespassing brother is to be dealt with in disciplinary 
proceedings. What is sin? In describing sin the Evangelist 
uses a word (duagtévw) which means to miss, to miss the 
mark, to err, to wander from the path of uprightness and 
honesty. Even pagan writers in the period of classical Greek 
have employed this word in a moral sense. In the New Testa- 
ment it is used to designate erring from the divine Law, 
from the will of God. St.John writes: “Sin is lawlessness,” 
or: “Sin is the transgression of the Law,” 1 John 3:4, namely, 
sin is that which deviates from the Law, from the will of God. 
Disciplinary proceedings, then, can be begun only when a sin, 
a transgression of a clear commandment of God is involved. 
Offenses against man-made laws and ordinances do not war- 
rant the institution of disciplinary action against a brother. 
Therefore, a congregation cannot excommunicate one of its 
members merely because he or she is guilty of transgressing 
a paragraph of the congregation’s constitution, however whole- 
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some in itself such paragraph may be. And herein a Christian 
congregation is to be sharply distinguished from all human 
organizations and societies. These may justifiably exclude 
from membership all those who do not subscribe or submit to 
the rules and regulations of a given society. Such organiza- 
tions can determine their membership at will. Not so a Chris- 
tian congregation. A Christian congregation may receive into 
its membership only such as God would have it receive; a con- 
gregation may exclude from its membership only such as God 
has already excluded from membership in His flock. Accord- 
ing to God’s will a congregation is a communion of saints, 
Therefore a Christian congregation may receive into member- 
ship only such as together with the congregation confess the 
same faith and do not deny their faith by a godless, wicked 
life. Conversely, a Christian congregation may excommuni- 
cate such only as, according to the verdict of God’s Word, are 
no longer Christians and concerning whom the Christian con- 
gregation has established the fact that they are to be looked 
upon as heathen men and publicans. But that may be done 
only if the offense in question is a transgression of God's 
Word, willful, wanton, persistent wrongdoing against God’s 
clearly revealed will. 

It is of utmost importance that a Christian congregation 
be entirely clear on this point and act accordingly. There are 
congregations and, even more so, individual members in our 
congregations who look with far greater diligence to the strict 
observance of their human rules and regulations than to the 
maintenance and observance of divine statutes; who are ever 
ready to excommunicate someone guilty of offending against 
the congregation’s constitution, but who, on the other hand, 
are slow to act when a willful transgression of a clear word 
of God is submitted to them for final judgment and action. 
However, if a congregation cannot lay its finger definitely 
upon a clear word of God which the brother or the sister in 
question has transgressed, it is wrong and sinful from the 
very outset to start disciplinary procedure. 

Certainly it is true—let us note it in passing — that a 
transgression of a human, or church, ordinance may at times 
involve a sin against the word and will of God. There, too, 
a brother is to be subjected to disciplinary action, not because 
of his transgression of a human ordinance, but rather because 
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of his sin against the Word of God. To illustrate, our congre- 
gations institute and maintain Christian day schools in order 
to enable parents in their midst to follow God’s will, namely, 
to bring up their children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. If, however, a member does not send his children 
to the Christian day school, which in itself is a church insti- 
tution, it may develop, upon investigation, that he does not 
rear his children as Christians at all, but permits them to go 
to ruin spiritually. Such a member is to be subjected to dis- 
ciplinary proceedings because of the sinful neglect of the spir- 
itual life of his children, not because of his failure to comply 
with a congregational ordinance, not because of his failure to 
send his children to the Christian day school. A similar case 
in point is the dealing of a Christian congregation with a mem- 
ber who has affiliated with a lodge or any other society built 
on and fostering un-Christian principles. In the first place, 
the Word of God nowhere says anything about secret societies, 
or lodges. But the Word of God does say, and says it very 
plainly: “Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers.” 2 Cor. 6:14f. In dealing with such a member, the 
congregation must convince the erring brother that he is trans- 
gressing, trespassing this and similar clear passages of Scrip- 
ture, and because of such transgression of the Word of God 
the congregation must, if he refuses to hear, eventually ex- 
communicate him. We repeat, only because of a sin, a trans- 
gression of a word of God, may disciplinary action be begun 
against a brother. 

“If thy brother shall trespass,” says the Lord. He does 
not say, if you think, or if you believe, that your brother is 
sinning. The Lord simply presents the fact: “If thy brother 
shall trespass.” From this we learn that the brother must 
actually have committed the sin for which he is to be dis- 
ciplined. And the congregation must be in a position to prove, 
aye, actually must prove, that the brother has committed the 
sin. It does not suffice that a congregation thinks, or believes, 
that a brother has committed the sin of which he is accused, 
but the proof that he has actually committed it must be clearly 
established before all the members of the congregation. If, 
e. g.. a brother is accused of the sin of dishonesty and untruth- 
fulness, the proof has not as yet been brought by merely 
showing that here and there he has spoken gross untruths. 
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Nor must it only be supposed and taken for granted that he 
did it knowingly and willfully, against his better knowledge 
and conscience, out of a false heart. Rather, this accusation 
must be proved. It is not easy in every case to bring such 
proof, but unless such proof is brought, we cannot institute 
disciplinary action, much less excommunication. Again the 
requisite is not only a clear proof that a brother has commit- 
ted that particular sin, but that the sin is of such a nature 
that, as long as he does not repent of it, he cannot be a 
Christian. It happens repeatedly that congregation members 
are influenced by their personal convictions, especially during 
periods of great excitement, or when persons are involved 
who already have caused a congregation much distress, grief, 
and worry, and of whom the congregation would like to rid 
itself. In addition, the difference between a clear proof and 
a personal conviction of the guilt of the brother is not entirely 
and immediately clear to some members. There are many 
dear, faithful Christians who have suffered themselves to be 
carried away to use all sorts of ill-considered measures by 
their mistaken zeal for the Word of God. It is very neces- 


sary, therefore, that the pastor carefully take heed that the 
charges against the brother are proved beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. 


“If thy brother shall trespass,” says our Lord. If, then, 
church-discipline action is to be taken against a brother, he 
must be guilty of a sin, of a transgression of a divine com- 
mandment. An aspect, already adverted to, must be empha- 
sized. Not every sin committed by a Christian necessarily 
warrants the institution of disciplinary action against him. If 
that were the case, a congregation would have to discipline 
all of its members without exception constantly and keep them 
under disciplinary proceedings all the time. We Christians 
daily and hourly sin much in thought, word, and deed. Often 
before a Christian even suspects it, he has fallen into sin, 
either because of the weakness of his flesh or because of 
ignorance. Aside from all other considerations, it simply 
would be impossible to proceed against such sins of weakness 
and ignorance in disciplinary actions. In His directions for 
church discipline the Lord, therefore, clearly indicates that He 
does not refer to all sins, and every sin. After He had directed 
His Christians that they alone, as individuals first of all, deal 
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with and rebuke the sinning brother because of his sins, He 
adds: “If he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother.” 
The point in church discipline is to gain the brother. If he is 
to be gained, he either must have been lost or stand in danger 
of being lost. Disciplinary action, then, is not concerned with 
the daily sins of weakness and thoughtlessness of the Chris- 
tians. For such a Christian makes amends before God by 
daily contrition and repentance. Such sins a Christian daily 
confesses before his God, and he pleads for mercy and for- 
giveness for Jesus’ sake. Very correctly Der Lutheraner says: 
“Perhaps your neighbor has a peculiarity, a temperamental 
defect, things which indeed proceed from a sinful nature and 
are interwoven with sin, yet pertain to those weaknesses 
only which adhere even to the most pious Christians, because 
he has not as yet entirely put off the flesh. On account of 
such defects you may certainly admonish him in a brotherly 
fashion, but they are not cases for disciplinary action. If 
one would accurately weigh and judge every word, every 
facial expression, there would be no end of punctiliousness, 
of hairsplitting, of scruples. Away with that! The more 
sincere you are with yourself, the more easily will you find the 
right measure for dealing with others.” Vol, 12, p. 154. What- 
ever is to be done with the brethren in such cases is covered 
by the words of the Apostle, saying: “Brethren, if a man be 
overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, restore such an 
one in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so ful- 
fill the law of Christ.” Gal.6:1-2. In disciplinary action 
against a brother we are to deal with him because he is 
guilty of such sins as destroy faith, as threaten him with 
eternal perdition unless he penitently confesses them and 
ceases from his sinning. The Apostle mentions a list of such 
sins on account of which he who is called a brother must be put 
out of the congregation unless he repents. He writes: “If any 
man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an 
idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner; with such 
an one no not to eat.... Therefore put away from among your- 
selves that wicked person.” 1 Cor. 5:11,13. Those sins in no 
wise exhaust the list on account of which disciplinary action 
might be instituted against a brother. We might also mention 
indifferent and negligent use of the means of grace; stubborn 
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retention and defense of soul-destroying errors, enmity, per- 
sistent implacability, etc. It is impossible to mention every 
individual mortal sin. Every brother is to be admonished who 
is guilty of a willful, wanton sin which destroys his faith and 
deprives him of his state of grace. Whatever his sin may be, 
the point is to gain the brother. 


II 


Next we ask: What procedure must a congregation fol- 
low in disciplinary measures against one of its members? 
This, too, is a very important question. Much depends on 
whether or not a congregation follows the right procedure, 
In His Word God did not only tell us that we should practice 
church discipline, but also how we are to practice it. How 
to practice church discipline is therefore altogether essential. 
In this matter the Lord is more explicit than in many other 
things. For instance, God has revealed His will to Christians 
that they are to bring up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. But He did not give any detailed 
instructions as to what means are to be employed for the 
attainment of this end. Such details He has left to their 
Christian prudence and wisdom. The most common and most 
adaptable means under our circumstances for the Christian 
training and instruction of the children in God’s Word and 
Luther’s doctrine pure is the Christian day school. But one 
may think of other means as well and apply them as circum- 
stances demand and dictate. If only the children are really 
taught God’s Word, are really reared in the fear of the Lord, 
God’s will has been fulfilled, and no one has the right to pre 
scribe the ways and means, the how, to Christian parents. 
Or, to cite another example, God has commanded us to use 
His Word diligently. We are to read it privately as well as 
preach and hear it publicly. How this is to be done God did 
not state specifically. Hence, the Christian Church, using 
her liberty, has set aside Sunday as the special day on which 
Christians gather to hear and to consider the Word of God. 
Other ways, too, may be possible. In the realm of church 
discipline, on the other hand, God did not only state that we 
are to practice church discipline and who is to be placed 
under disciplinary action and, eventually, to be excluded from 
the Christian congregation, and then left it to our wisdom 
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to devise the best ways and means of instituting and carrying 
out disciplinary proceedings. No, here God has done more. 
In His Word He very definitely defines the course to be fol- 
lowed. Hence a congregation is held to follow this course 
and not to substitute another. If someone questions the cor- 
rectness of the procedure in a given case of disciplinary action, 
the congregation has no right to retort that that person cer- 
tainly had to be disciplined; he deserved to be excluded; 
hence, it is no one’s concern whether or not the proper course 
was followed exactly. If the disciplinary action is not carried 
out in the order prescribed by Christ, the whole procedure 
falls to the ground. The course, the manner according to 
which the erring brother is to be dealt with according to our 
Lord’s prescription certainly belongs to the essence of church 
discipline. 

Before we proceed to study the several stages in the 
course of church discipline, let us consider the proper attitude 
and spirit in which such disciplinary action is to be conducted. 
Without the proper attitude and spirit the whole procedure 
becomes a mere empty form or gesture, even though ex- 
ternally the letter of Christ’s directions is observed. What 
is the proper attitude and spirit in which disciplinary pro- 
ceedings are to be conducted? Briefly stated, it is this, that 
disciplinary proceedings must never be conducted in a legal- 
istic, but always in an evangelical manner. What this im- 
plies our Lord indicates in Matthew 18. To him who is to 
admonish his brother “between thee and him alone” the Lord 
Christ says: “If he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother.” This is the point, the end, that should be, and 
ever must remain, the end of all disciplinary action, to gain 
the brother, to gain him who is walking the way to perdition, 
who stands in danger of being eternally lost. What does 
it mean to gain the brother? Scripture uses the word “gain” 
several times in the same sense as it is used here. E. g., Peter 
admonishes wives “to be in subjection to your own husbands; 
that, if any obey not the Word, they may also without the 
word be won by the conversation of the wives.” 1 Pet. 3:1. 
And St. Paul writes thus: “For though I be free from all 
men, yet have I made myself servant unto all, that I might 
gain the more.” He explains this further, saying, “I am made 
all things to all men that I might by all means save some,” 
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that is, to save from eternal perdition. 1 Cor. 9:19,22. That 
is the sense of “to gain” here, namely, to save the brother 
from perdition, to gain him, not merely as a friend or boon 
companion, but to gain him for Christ and His Church, for 
eternal salvation. 


That such gaining of the brother is intended by our 
Lord to be the purpose and end of the whole disciplinary pro- 
ceedings is evident, too, from the context of our passage. The 
Lord says: “The Son of Man is come to save that which was 
lost.” Chap. 18:11. And then He relates the parable of the 
man who had an hundred sheep and who, if one is lost, leaves 
the ninety and nine and “goeth into the mountains and seeketh 
that which is gone astray. And if so be that he find it... 
he rejoiceth more of that sheep than of the ninety and nine 
which went not astray.” Vv.12-13. According to the Lord’s 
description, His merciful, redeeming, saving, searching love 
diligently goes out after every sinner to save him from his 
evil way, to bring him back into the fold. To accomplish this 
the Lord shuns no labor, no toil. Tirelessly He goes out 
after every lost sheep, seeking it till it be found. And what 
joy when it is found! There is joy in heaven before the angels 
of God over every sinner that repenteth. And the Lord adds: 
“Even so it is not the will of your Father which is in heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish.” V.14. Peter ex- 
plains these words, saying: “But is long-suffering to us-ward, 
not willing that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance.” 2 Pet. 3:9. It is the gracious will of God that 
none of these little ones, none of the sheep of His fold, be 
lost. He would graciously preserve them all and bring them 
into heaven. Therefore our gracious Lord goes out after every 
soul that has gone astray, or would stray from the right, nar- 
row way, goes out after it with a shepherd’s faithfulness. His 
Savior’s heart bursts with redeeming mercy for poor sinners 
who are going to their perdition. And then the Lord con- 
tinues: “Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against 
thee,” etc. The disciples of the Lord are to be His co-workers 
in this glorious task. As their Lord and Savior did, so they, 
too, should go out after the erring one, follow after every in- 
dividual with all love and faithfulness that they might find 
him again and bring the lost sheep into the fold. Through 
His Christians, through their faithful labors upon the souls of 
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men by means of the Word of God, the Lord, the great Shep- 
herd of the sheep, would perform His work in the individual 
sheep of His fold. For this reason He has commanded His 
Church to institute disciplinary action against the erring, sin- 
ning brother. 

One of the purposes of such disciplinary action, indeed, 
is the exclusion of manifest and impenitent sinners from the 
Christian congregation. Such as will not hearken but will con- 
tinue in their sins the congregation should not suffer to re- 
main in its midst, but exclude them. “Therefore put away 
from among yourselves that wicked person,” says the Apostle. 
1 Cor. 5:13. The congregation of the Lord, as far as it is 
possible in this life, should present itself as an holy church 
which simply cannot endure persistent, wanton sinners in its 
midst. It should exclude the wicked in order to curb the 
offense and to preserve the remaining Christians from it. It 
should not countenance manifest wickedness, so that Christians 
the more fear and guard against evildoing. If a congregation 
tolerates manifest, impenitent sinners in its midst, ungodly, 
worldly ways will soon penetrate into its life more and more. 
But this purpose of the disciplinary action is of secondary 
importance only; it enters in only after it has become evident 
that all love and friendliness, all compassionate seeking of the 
erring brother is in vain; after it has become clearly evident 
that such a one is no longer a brother, but an ungodly, wicked 
person who refuses to desist from his sins and stubbornly, will- 
fully continues in them. As long as the congregation still 
deals with the sinner, the motive and spirit of the merciful, 
compassionate love of Jesus to the sinner must rule, must 
imbue the whole procedure from beginning to end, aye, must 
seal the entire proceedings. Never, never must the end and 
purpose be to get rid of the person concerned, even though 
outwardly the form of the procedure is exactly observed. The 
goal must invariably remain this, to save sinners, to preserve 
an immortal, blood-bought soul from eternal perdition. When 
the final and saddest step is taken, namely, the exclusion of 
the sinner, the congregation of course does this to separate 
these wanton sinners from their fellowship according to God’s 
command. Yet here, too, the congregation is imbued with 
the spirit of Jesus’ love for the sinners. The congregation 
looks even upon excommunication as a means, the means of 
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last resort, to bring the sinner to a knowledge of his deplorable 
state. The congregation still has the intention, even in this 
last stage, even in the pronouncement of an excommunication, 
to bring the sinner to repentance, God granting grace. Such 
a one should become terrified at his sins, as he realizes that 
his brethren, that the Church of the Lord, is excluding him 
from its fellowship, and thereby from heaven itself. 


Let the pastor, who must guide the disciplinary pro- 
ceedings of the congregation, be diligently and anxiously 
concerned that the spirit of merciful, compassionate love to 
the sinner is never denied. It certainly is commendable 
that the pastor at the institution of disciplinary action against 
a brother earnestly and emphatically remind the congregation 
of the aim and purpose of such disciplinary action, namely, 
to gain the brother if at all possible. If the congregation is 
fully aware of this purpose, namely, to gain the brother, if 
every member is imbued with the merciful, compassionate 
love of Christ, which seeks the lost sinner, the procedure as 
a rule will be right, and the congregation will be forearmed 
against many a blunder. Above all things, the members will 
also guard themselves against impetuous rashness, against the 
passionate desire to conclude the matter as speedily as pos- 
sible. They will spare no pains, they will exercise patience 
at every stage, as long as there is a spark of hope to save the 
sinner; they will even take note of the faintest symptoms of 
repentance and conversion, and rejoice. 

The desire to gain the brother also tends to safeguard 
the congregation against being satisfied with half measures, 
with a mere lip confession by the sinner without the cor- 
responding change in life. The congregation’s object is not 
mere compliance with outward formality, but the saving of a 
sinner. With compassionate love to the sinner alive in the 
heart, one becomes stern, at times very stern, perhaps even 
speaks harshly and sharply, preaches the Law in all its ter- 
rifying severity to the sinner, and yet he who has been repri- 
manded thus will, nevertheless, note that the brother truly 
hates sin, because it is an abomination to God and brings 
men into eternal perdition; but that he loves the person of 
the sinner and seeks to save him through such gravity and 
earnestness. Where this purpose is lacking entirely, or where 
it has been crowded into the background, disciplinary action 
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is more or less a mere empty form and may do more harm 
than good. Incidentally, such a spirit of the love of Christ 
dwells in the hearts of those only who have experienced some- 
thing of the power of sin and of the far greater power of 
grace in themselves. And the more vividly a Christian 
realizes his own sinfulness, the more vividly he is conscious 
of his own lost and damnable condition, the more vividly he 
realizes that he is saved, as was the malefactor upon the cross, 
by free, pure grace, that he lives daily through the grace of 
God in Christ Jesus, the more readily will his heart throb 
with earnest, sincere love for the sinner, the better able will 
he be to admonish and to rebuke the sinner with holy gravity 
and yet with winsome friendliness. May God ever grant our 
congregations such people as take part in disciplinary pro- 
ceedings with the spirit and attitude of Christ. A Pharisaical, 
self-righteous spirit has no business whatsoever in matters of 
church discipline, for it is always joined with lovelessness and 
arrogance toward the brother, epecially toward the fallen 
brother. 

But who are the persons, or what sort of organization 
is it that is to exercise church discipline? The Lord Christ 
says: “Tell it unto the church.” According to this direction 
Jesus designates the congregation as that organization which 
is to deal with the sinner in the final instance and which is to 
carry the procedure to its end. The Lord has vested this 
final judgment in the hands of the congregation. The Lord 
did not place another organization over and above the congre- 
gation, to whom an excommunicated person could appeal and 
to whose decision the congregation would have to bow. And 
when our Lord Christ says: “Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in My name, there I am in the midst of them” 
(v.20), He actually says that He, the Lord Himself, would 
always be with His congregation; even then when it rebukes 
and admonishes a brother and finally excludes him from its 
midst; that it is He Himself who through the congregation 
deals with, admonishes, and rebukes the sinner, and finally, 
when all other efforts have failed, pronounces him a heathen 
man and a publican. 

But who is that congregation of which the Lord speaks 
here? By the term congregation, church, the Lord here does 
not mean the Church in its entirety, not the Church universal, 
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not the whole body of believers from every clime and nation, 
Under the designation “church” used here the Lord rather 
means the local congregation, those Christians who in a given 
locality confess the Lord and who have established the min. 
istry, the Office of the Keys, in their midst. The Lord, then, 
has the local congregation in mind, in which, according to its 
outward form, one will usually find some unbelievers, hypo- 
crites. Yet in spite of this admixture of tares it is, never- 
theless, for the sake of the believers found in it and for the 
sake of the preaching of the pure Word of God, the true 
Church and the congregation of the Lord. In the local con- 
gregation, therefore, even if it consist of only two or three 
members (v.20), the Lord has vested the highest, final judg- 
ment. To the local congregation the sin of the brother is 
finally to be told. The local congregation is to deal with the 
brother, and finally, if he neglects to hear the church, pro- 
nounce him a heathen man and a publican. Not the pastor, 
nor yet a special group in the congregation, but the congrega- 
tion itself has received from the Lord the power to exclude 
manifest and impenitent sinners. Therefore St. Paul also 
wrote with reference to the fornicator at Corinth: “For I 
verily, as absent in the body, but present in the spirit, have 
judged already, as though I were present, concerning him 
that hath so done this deed. In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, when ye are gathered together, and in my spirit, with 
the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such an one 
unto Satan, for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may 
be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 1 Cor. 5:3-5. 

But what is our actual practice? We do not “tell” a 
brother’s fault to the entire congregation, but to a repre- 
sentative gathering of the congregation only, to the so-called 
voters’ assembly, namely, to those members who have been 
granted the right of suffrage in the congregation; in other 
words, to those who have obtained the privilege to participate 
directly in the government and guidance and administration 
of the congregation. Indeed, it is true, the voters’ assembly 
is not the entire congregation. But it does represent the entire 
congregation and forms just the kind of organization which is 
eminently suited to undertake and exercise church discipline. 
From the very outset it is obvious that children and minors 
are not capable of participating in this procedure. Proper 
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church discipline requires a certain amount of Christian 
knowledge and intelligence, a certain amount of maturity 
of character. Furthermore, the Lord Himself has excluded 
women from publicly participating in the discussions in the 
congregation. Accordingly, the custom has developed among 
us to grant suffrage to such male members of the congre- 
gation only as have come of age and to vest these voters 
with the administration of the affairs of the congregation 
as well as with the exercise of church discipline. Indeed, 
it may happen that the carrying out of admonition in the 
third stage may be restricted to even a smaller group. This 
is done especially when a woman is involved who would be 
averse to appearing before a larger assembly of men. The 
end of Church discipline, namely, to gain the sister, is usually 
more easily attained in a smaller assembly. 

But regardless of whether a smaller or a larger group 
deals with the erring brother, the matter still concerns the 
entire congregation. Every member of the congregation, 
therefore, should be given an opportunity to voice possible 
scruples concerning an excommunication, if not in person, 
then through others. Hence, when the congregation has 
finally resolved to excommunicate the impenitent sinner, we 
observe the custom of deferring the announcement of an ex- 
communication until the resolution has been ratified in a 
subsequent meeting of the congregation. Thus opportunity 
is given to make the verdict known to the entire congrega- 
tion so that every member may register his or her mis- 
givings with the pastor, should he or she so desire. After 
all, therefore, the congregation does the admonishing, re- 
buking, and eventual excommunicating of the sinner. 

Nothing prevents a congregation, however, from follow- 
ing the practice of consulting with other experienced and 
approved men of God, especially in difficult cases in which 
pastor and congregation themselves are not entirely clear as 
to how to proceed. It is entirely permissible to consult with 
pastors of neighboring congregations, or with the Visitor of 
one’s circuit, or with the President of the District, and to 
ask their opinion and advice. This is not only permissible, 
but also wholesome and particularly commendable if the 
congregation is young and its pastor inexperienced. How 
many a congregation would have been prevented from enter- 
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ing upon a wrong course of church discipline, which it later 
had to retrace, had it previously sought and heeded the 
counsel of approved Christians and pastors! And in so doing 
a congregation does in no wise cede any of its rights, vested 
in her by God. She hears the mature counsel of these men, 
perhaps will follow it; yet it is the congregation which finally 
decides the matter and eventually renders the verdict. It 
is especially advisable to seek the counsel and help of others 
when strife and factions have arisen in a congregation be 
cause of a case of church discipline. If the congregation igs 
rent by factions, highly excited by strife, it is hardly in a 
position to carry out brotherly discipline in the spirit of 
Christ and with the determination to gain the brother. At 
such times human passions and prejudices will usually be- 
cloud and thwart clear thinking and mature deliberation, 
For man’s wrath and passions never do what is right in the 
sight of God. Indeed, in that event it may even become 
necessary for the congregation to table the case and wait 
until the minds have calmed down and peace and harmony 
have been restored. There are periods in the life of the 
congregation during which it is utterly unable to consider 
a case of church discipline. 

The organization of our Synod is a voluntary human, 
ecclesiastical order, organized among other things for the 
purpose of having its pastors and congregations supervise 
each other so that by the grace of God every member of the 
Synod remain pure in doctrine and practice. And our Synod 
has adopted the wholesome regulation that men, especially 
elected, such as the President and the Visitors, visit the sev- 
eral congregations at stated intervals in order to learn by 
personal observation how the several congregations uphold 
purity of doctrine and practice in their midst. The principle 
that the congregation is the highest and last tribunal in the 
Church is not at all violated by Synod’s direction to its 
Visitors: “The Visitor shall also inquire whether there have 
been excommunications, and if there have been such, he 
shall read the minutes referring to them.” Synodical Hand- 
book, 1937, p.42. Synod did not adopt such a rule with the 
idea that the action and verdict of the congregation is 
valid only after it has been reviewed and confirmed by Synod, 
as though Synod were a tribunal above the congregation. 
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Synod merely wants to carry out the principle for which it 
was organized, namely, the mutual supervision of congre- 
gations and pastors with regard to doctrine, life, and prac- 
tice. And an upright congregation will gladly permit its 
Visitor to examine the records which refer to cases of church 
discipline. Aye, a congregation will, and finally must, open 
its books on matters of church discipline procedure to any 
Christian brother who is interested. It must justify its pro- 
cedure before other Christians if and when the correctness 
and validity of the procedure is questioned. Indeed, a con- 
gregation will rejoice if an experienced man, such as the 
Visitor is and ought to be, reviews its proceedings. A con- 
gregation is aware of the fact that in spite of its very best 
intentions, mistakes, sometimes grave mistakes, are likely 
to be made. Therefore, the practice of having Synod, either 
through its President or the Visitor, pass an opinion on the 
case tends to ease the mind, and congregations should gladly 
stand ready to correct any mistakes or errors that are pointed 
out to them as being at variance with the Word of God. In 
so doing, the congregation, nevertheless, knows all along 
that it must deal and judge in the matter, and finally does 
deal, judge, and pronounce the verdict. 

What procedure must a congregation follow in order to 
institute disciplinary action and carry it through in a God- 
directed and God-pleasing manner? When a congregation 
takes up a case of church discipline, it must undoubtedly 
first of all become clearly convinced that the case in ques- 
tion really belongs before its forum. Our Lord has prescribed 
a very definite order according to which we are to deal with 
a brother overtaken by a fault. He does not say: “If thy 
brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell it unto the 
church.” But He says: “If thy brother shall trespass against 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and him alone; 
if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if 
he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, 
that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may 
be established.” Vv.15-16. Only after a sinner has neg- 
lected to hear this group is his fault to be told to the church. 
So the congregation must carefully guard against transgress- 
ing or violating the order of Christ. Hence the sainted 
Dr. Walther writes in his Pastoraltheologie: “The essential 
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basis of correct church discipline is this, that the order of 
brotherly admonition, prescribed by Christ in Matt. 18: 15-17, 
be not violated in any manner whatsoever, either by the in- 
dividual members of the congregation, or by the congregation 
as a whole, or by the pastor.” P.320. This, however, in no 
wise means that a congregation under no circumstances could 
ever deal with a sinning brother without previous brotherly 
admonition. Clearly the Lord speaks in Matthew 18 of sins 


still hidden. He does not merely say: “If thy brother shall | 


trespass,” but adds very significantly: “against thee.” (We 
believe that the words “against thee” have a sound textual 
basis.) Obviously, the Lord does not wish to say that we 
are to admonish the brother only in the event that his sin 
is directed against us, and that the matter doesn’t concern 
us at all if his sin is directed against our neighbor, or other 
people, or against God. That brother trespasses against us, 
too, when we become witnesses of his trespassing. Whoso- 
ever sees his brother trespassing, whosoever knows that he 
has turned from the way of life to the road of perdition, 
should intervene at once and admonish him with the Word 
of God. But as long as it is he only who sees the tres- 
passing of the neighbor, as long as the latter’s sin is still 
unknown to others, he first should see him privately, and 
then in the presence of several witnesses, in order that the 
fault of the brother be not unduly publicized. 

Therefore, in all cases of private sins private brotherly 
admonition must be practiced. And unless the first and 
second grade of admonition have been duly observed, we 
cannot speak properly of actual church discipline. This is 
not the place to enter into a detailed discussion of the method 
and manner of brotherly admonition, since every pastor cer- 
tainly will be in a position to instruct his members properly 
on this matter. We pastors, however, continually must re- 
mind our Christians that the object of brotherly admonition 
always is and must be not merely an outward conformity 
to the letter, but the gaining of the sinner. Christian love 
and prudence must, therefore, arrange everything in such 
a way that by the grace of God this end be attained and not 
hindered by any fault of ours. Above all, everything must 
be avoided which might be personally distasteful or even 
perhaps grievous and offensive to the sinner. A single ad- 
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monition at every stage is hardly ever sufficient, but accord- 
ing to the circumstances in the individual case such admo- 
nition is to be continued and repeated as long as there is 
hope that the fallen brother will listen. We should actually 
rebuke him, actually seek to convince him of his wrong- 
doing. We must really in all love, patience, and solicitude 
work to gain him. 

There are cases — and these are the rule rather than the 
exception in actual practice — where private brotherly admo- 
nition need not precede actual church discipline. Such is 
the case when public sins are involved, sins that are known 
to the whole congregation, or at least to a large portion of 
the congregation. For if the sin of the brother is public, 
then all to whom it is known have the solemn duty to ad- 
monish him, then the congregation is, as it were, the body 
against whom the sin was perpetrated. In such a case, there- 
fore, private brotherly admonition is not absolutely neces- 
sary. Yet even in such cases it will prove wholesome to 
postpone summoning of the sinner before the forum of the 
congregation and to deal privately with him, because he 
quite likely is more approachable when this course is fol- 
lowed. If the sinner is first dealt with privately and then 
rebuked and admonished before several carefully selected 
witnesses, prospects for gaining the brother are frequently 
brighter than if he were admonished publicly at once. Ac- 
cording to Christ’s direction, no means of saving a soul from 
perdition is to be left untried. Christian wisdom and love 
demand in such cases, too, that private admonition precede 
the disciplinary action. Only in special cases of grave public 
offense, where delay is dangerous, it will become mandatory 
to resort at once to public disciplinary action. 

Since Christ’s prescribed method of brotherly admonition 
is not to be violated, the congregation must first of all be 
certain that the case in question properly belongs before its 
forum; that the several grades of admonition have been ob- 
served according to the spirit of Christ; that the sinner 
actually has been rebuked in a brotherly manner, and re- 
buked in vain. It is common practice among us for the pastor 
to present the case to the congregation, stating what has been 
done with respect to the sinning brother, so that the congre- 
gation from the outset is aware that the essential steps have 
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been taken. In our midst cases of church discipline are 
usually brought to the attention of the pastor and the board 
of elders before they are presented to the congregation. By 
and large, this is a good, wholesome custom. Pastor and 
elders are thereby placed in a position once more to review 
the case, perhaps once more to deal with the sinner. Many 
a case of church discipline was brought to a God-pleasing 
conclusion in this manner, and the sinner was saved through 
the admonishings of the church council without burdening 
the entire congregation. One thing must not be overlooked, 
however: such action of the pastor and elders is not the 
first or second grade of admonition; it actually belongs to 
the third stage of the entire proceedings. Here pastor and 
elders deal as officers of the congregation, in the name and 
in behalf of the church. If one who has first privately, 
then before witnesses, but in vain, dealt with an erring 
brother, he may, for reasons of Christian prudence, bring 
the matter, ready for the congregation, first to the attention 
of the board of elders, so that they, too, may consult on the 
case and seek to gain the erring brother. But if their efforts 
also prove futile, the case is ready to be presented to the 
entire congregation. Naturally no member is absolutely 
bound to present the matter through the agency of the board 
of elders. According to God’s Word, he could come at once 
before the congregation with his witnesses. Yet in most 
instances it is advisable to approach the congregation by 
way of the board of elders. Never should the pastor or the 
board of elders take up matters which have not as yet 
passed through the first and second grades of admonition, 
unless indeed a public sin, a public offense is involved. 
Otherwise, the doors would be opened to all manner of 
gossip. The pastor himself would stand in danger of being 
involved in such gossip, and confidence in him would be 
undermined. 


If the elders have reviewed the case and, after mature 
deliberation, have arrived at the conclusion that the matter 
properly belongs before the forum of the congregation; if 
they have tried repeatedly, but, alas, in vain to convince 
and gain the sinning brother, it is best that the pastor 
present the case to the congregation. And he should state 
at the very outset that everything demanded by Christ has 
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been done so far as the brother is concerned; that, unfortu- 
nately, all efforts have proved futile; and that now the con- 
gregation would have to concern itself with the case. 

Here a question has been raised which in some in- 
stances has caused some difficulty. According to Christ’s 
direction every word is to be established in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses. Particularly in cases of church dis- 
cipline all accusations must be proved by witnesses. What 
if the sinner denies the first grade of admonition, denies 
ever having been admonished face to face? Must such ad- 
monition also be established by witnesses, and how is this 
possible? We answer, according to the very nature of the 
first grade of admonition the presence of witnesses is im- 
possible. The Lord Christ Himself has excluded all wit- 
nesses in His directions. A Christian is to rebuke his brother 
between “thee and him alone.” If the matter is handled and 
conducted properly, it hardly ever becomes necessary to fur- 
nish such proof before the congregation. If a sin that is 
known to many is involved, private brotherly admonition, 
as we have seen, is not absolutely necessary; hence no proof 
for such admonition is needed either. If secret sins are in- 
volved, the first grade of admonition is followed by the second, 
that is, in the presence of witnesses; and at this stage the 
question actually ought to be decided. If the brother at the 
time of the second grade denies having committed the sin 
and if witnesses and proofs are lacking, the case is dropped, 
the no of the one party being as valid as the yes of the other. 
The whole matter should be committed to God, who in due 
time, according to His will, can reveal the secret sin. If the 
accused brother does not deny his guilt, but denies the first 
admonition — an infrequent occurrence — it is perhaps better 
to drop the matter for the time being and to continue with 
private admonition. If, on the other hand, the sinning brother 
submits to admonition in the presence of witnesses, that is, 
in the second stage, then these men are also witnesses to the 
congregation that everything has been done according to 
Christ’s directions. 

When the special case has been presented to the congre- 
gation and the congregation has become convinced that by 
public disciplinary action the divinely ordained procedure of 
private brotherly admonition is in no wise being violated, 
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the actual public hearing can begin, provided the accused 
brother is present. If he is not present, he is to be invited 
to appear at the next meeting of the congregation. This in- 
vitation should clearly state why his presence before the con- 
gregation is desired and why the congregation must insti- 
tute disciplinary action against him. A brief remark also 
ought to refer definitely to the sin of which the brother is 
accused and on account of which church discipline proceed- 
ings are being instituted against him. For obvious reasons 
it is best to transmit this invitation in writing rather than 
by word of mouth. Such an invitation can be written by 
the secretary of the congregation. If he does not feel equal 
to the task, the pastor himself had better assume the responsi- 
bility. Let us note in passing that the tenor of the letter 
should be one of friendliness. Everything that could pos- 
sibly offend the brother must be scrupulously excluded. One 
does not wish to repel the brother, but to gain him. 

It is of utmost importance that this letter of invitation 
actually reaches the person involved and that this can be 
proved, should such proof be demanded. Therefore, it is 
not advisable simply to send such a letter by mail. It smacks 
too much of ordinary business routine and makes it difficult 
to prove that the invitation did actually reach the accused 
person. If one, however, must insist on using the mails the 
letter at least ought to be registered. A postal card, which 
can be read by all, is self-evidently never to be used. The 
best manner of delivering this invitation undoubtedly is this: 
Let two or more members of the congregation deliver this 
invitation in person to the accused brother. Thereby these 
brethren are placed in a position to discuss the matter with 
the brother and to hear from him at once whether or not 
he intends to be present at the next meeting. 

What is to be done if the sinning brother does not heed 
the invitation, if he does not appear at the next meeting of 
the congregation? Let no one rashly conclude that the 
brother does not intend to come and that he will not hear 
the congregation. Possibly he intended to come and to deal 
with the congregation but was prevented by matters that 
could not be postponed, or something else intervened. The 
congregation will repeat the invitation. This should be done 
even when it is evident that the sinning brother had no in- 
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tention of coming, that he even declared to the represen- 
tatives of the congregation that he refuses to appear before 
the congregation, that the congregation might as well delete 
his name from the roster of members. Even then a congre- 
gation will not at once cease all efforts. Following the ex- 
ample of Christ, the congregation should go out after the 
sinners, the lost sheep, with all patience and faithfulness. 
The immortal soul of a sinner is in jeopardy. Hence, the 
congregation will repeat its invitation, making it more urgent, 
insistent, and earnest. Such members as are close to him, 
above all the pastor, should visit him and try to awaken his 
conscience by pointing out to him the danger in which his 
poor soul is and reminding him of the love of the brethren 
who are trying to save his soul from perdition by their 
pleading and admonition. Sometimes instruction also is in 
order. Perhaps the brother involved does not know what 
this ordinance of Christ implies. Therefore, it is well to 
show him that Christ has commanded His Church to deal 
in this manner with a brother, that his soul’s welfare and 
salvation is thereby sought. In many instances such efforts 
have had the result that the brother became willing to ap- 
pear before the congregation. 


If it finally becomes evident that the sinning brother 
will not attend the meeting nor hear the congregation, but 
refuses to be dealt with as a brother, in short, that all plead- 
ings and admonitions are futile, he is to be considered as 
one who is “without.” 1 Cor. 5:12. The congregation can- 
not actually excommunicate him, but it will declare him to 
be one who has excluded himself, with whom the congrega- 
tion has no further dealings, who is a Christian brother no 
longer. However, the accused should be notified before such 
a declaration is made or such action is taken by the congre- 
gation. The final invitation which is sent to him ought to 
be worded so as to convey clearly the understanding that 
the congregation must regard him as one who has excluded 
himself from the congregation unless he appears in the next 
meeting. Here again the greatest care ought to be exercised 
by the congregation that this final letter of invitation actually 
reaches the person involved. 


What is to be done if and when the brother does appear 
and shows a willingness to deal with the congregation? We 


” 
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have noted above that the letter of invitation ought to con- 
tain a short reference to the purpose of his citation to ap- 
pear before the congregation as well as to the sin of which 
he has been accused. Once again his offense is mentioned 
before the members of the congregation. Obviously the 
brother ought to be shown that he has been overtaken in 
a fault which jeopardizes his eternal salvation unless it is 
repented of. He must be told in all friendliness yet with all 
earnestness and determination that on account of such a 
mortal sin he has forfeited his right to membership in a 
Christian congregation. The congregation with all earnest- 
ness must plead with him to turn from his wicked way and 
live. Such rebuking, admonishing, pleading, ought to be 
done without prejudice, objectively and impersonally, in a 
manner that certainly reflects the love and spirit of Christ. 
It must become clearly evident to the sinning brother: “My 
brethren in faith surely abhor sin but love the person of the 
sinner.” Luther says: “There” (in the congregation) “it 
should be stated: this is the sin which has been committed, 
and he also refuses to hear any one. And here now every 
one ought to condemn this wickedness and pronounce the 
verdict, namely, it was not right of him to do so, so that 
such a manifest sinner be not deceived by the thought that 
he is still a Christian, and thus remains in sin.” Stoeckhardt, 
Bibl. Gesch. N.T., p. 155. 

“But if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto 
thee as a heathen man and a publican.” V.17. When even 
the rebuking, pleading, and admonishing of the congregation 
are refused, when it finally becomes evident that in spite of 
all efforts the sinning brother stubbornly persists in his sin, 
he is to be excluded from the Christian congregation as a 
manifest and impenitent sinner. But before this final action 
can be taken, before excommunication can be resolved upon, 
every single member of the congregation must be convinced 
that the brother in question is a stubbornly impenitent sinner. 
And this can become manifest only by repeated, intensified 
admonition on the part of the individual members as well as 
of the congregation as a whole. Note the words: “If he 
shall not hear thee”; “If he neglect to hear them”; “If he 
neglect to hear the church.” Accordingly, not the sin for 


which he is rebuked, but rather his stubborn refusal to hear 
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finally reveals him as an impenitent and manifest sinner. 
By committing a sin a brother may and often does fall from 
grace, but whether he is stubbornly impenitent will become 
manifest only after he refuses to hear the repeated admo- 
nitions as they are prescribed by Jesus. Therefore if one 
deals carefully, circumspectly, and patiently according to 
Christ’s direction, finally even the weakest Christian will 
realize that the brother in question is a heathen man and a 
publican. The final step, excommunication, requires unani- 
mous consent on the part of the congregation. And to reach 
such unanimity instruction is at times required, instruction 
to the point where it is clear even to the weakest Christian 
that the brother under discipline is to be regarded a heathen 
man and a publican. Note the change toward the end of 
this text. We begin to deal with a brother. But if all of our 
efforts prove futile, he who was formerly a brother is now 
to be unto us as a heathen man and a publican, i.e., an im- 
penitent, unbelieving person, whose sins are unforgiven, who 
is estranged from God, who now lives without God and with- 
out hope in this world. Everyone in the congregation is to 
look upon him as such a one and treat him accordingly. All 
brotherly associations with him are to cease. 

Let us repeat that even this final step, this conclusion 
of a case of church discipline, this drastic and far-reaching 
action of the congregation, the excommunication of the mani- 
fest and impenitent sinner from the Christian congregation, 
the breaking off of all brotherly relationship with him, has 
only one end and purpose, namely, to gain the brother. This 
is evident from St. Paul’s instruction concerning the incestuous 
person in Corinth, namely: “To deliver such an one unto 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 1 Cor. 5:5. And 
that such is the purpose of excommunication is evident 
further from St. Paul’s instruction to the members of the con- 
gregation at Corinth regarding the treatment of him who had 
repented. They are to “forgive him and comfort him and 
confirm their love toward him.” 2 Cor. 2:7-8. For if one is 
filled with the desire to gain the brother, then, in turn, there 
is also great joy if such earnest admonition, such solemn pro- 
nouncement of excommunication has had the desired result. 
And a person who desires to gain the brother will certainly 
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gladly stand ready to forgive the sorrowing, shamefaced sin- 
ner everything. Filled with joy and gratitude, he will say: 
“This our brother was dead, but by the grace of God he liveth 
again; he was lost, but God has so blessed our rebuking of 
him that he was found again.” Not to be rid of him, rather 
to gain him; not to ruin him, rather to save him, such is the 
purpose of excommunication. This is the will of our blessed 
Savior, and this is also taught by His Apostles. The con- 
gregation will, therefore, joyfully again acknowledge such 
penitent sinners as members and fully restore to them their 
rights, in no wise paying heed to the blasphemies of a sneering 
world. And the entire procedure, conducted according to 
the directions of Jesus and carried out in His spirit, and with 
the end in view of gaining the brother, hence marked by 
love, sympathy, and commiseration, has the approval of the 
exalted Head of the Church. He Himself says: “Verily I say 
unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound 
in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.” V.18. In following this course we shall 
have the conviction, as Luther says, “that this is as valid 
and certain, in heaven also, as if Christ, our dear Lord, dealt 
with us Himself.” 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Outlines on the Nitzsch Gospel Selections 


a 


MAUNDY THURSDAY 
Joun 13:1-15 


A solemn hour! The crisis of the Redeemer’s days in the 
flesh is at hand, His going to the Father, v.1. Powerful emo- 
tions surge through His soul, v.3. A clear perception of His 
relation to the Father, the commission He holds from Him, and 
His approaching return to Him possess His soul. In this 
sublime hour, however, He does not forget His disciples who 
were to be left struggling in the world, but He loves them 
unto the end, v.1. There follows an act of His most con- 
descending love to them. 





JESUS WASHING THE DISCIPLES’ FEET 
I. A Symbol II. An Example 


I 


A. It was the 14th Nisan. On the evening of this day the 
passover was eaten (Edersheim II, p.481). “With desire 
I have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer.” 
(Luke 22:15). They were in an upper room in Jerusalem 
(Luke 22:12). According to Jewish regulations servants 
brought in water before the feast and washed the feet of the 
guests. The disciples must have been startled at what now 
occurred: v. 4-5. He omitted nothing that belonged to this 
service. 

B. What Jesus’ action meant became apparent when He 
came to Peter. V.6 literally: “Lord, Thou my feet dost 
wash?” Contrast of “Thou” and “my.” When Jesus answered 
that Peter should know presently, this disciple said: “Never 
shalt Thou wash my feet,” v.8. In his reply, v.8 b, the Lord 
gave the first indication of the meaning of His action, namely, 
that this washing was symbolic of the higher cleansing from 
sin. It typified the cleansing of the conscience from the dead 
works of sin. Luther: “Christ speaks of the washing which 
He has made by His blood on the tree of the holy Cross and 
which shall be dispensed to believers through the Gospel and 
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the blessed Baptism.” Thus the disciples were all clean of 
sin before Him, ch.15:3. Except one: Judas, v.11, because 
in unbelief he rejected this salutary washing away of sin. 
Thus the Redeemer gave to His disciples beforehand the fruits 
of His redemption, Hebr. 9:13-14; Rev.1:5; Zech. 13:1. 


C. This cleansing by justification is effective once for all 
and requires no repetition. However, the symbolic action also 
implies the daily cleansing from sin. The feet of an Oriental 
were daily defiled by dust and filth. See Ex. 30:18-21. The 
believer pollutes himself daily with sin and daily seeks ablu- 
tion, saying: “Our Father who art in heaven, . . . forgive us 
our trespasses.” And Christ daily washes the believer’s feet 
after they have been in contact with the earth. 


II 


A. The action completed, Jesus applies the washing of 
feet as a lesson. He removes the servant’s garment and ap- 
pears before the disciples again as Lord. V.12-15. Washing 
of feet was an act of hospitality bestowed upon visitors and 
was performed by slaves. When three angels visited Abra- 
ham, he did not wash their feet, but had it done by his slaves, 
Gen. 18:4. The Lord knelt before the disciples and performed 
the service of a slave. What condescension! Yet, what else was 
His whole life? Phil. 2:5ff.; Mark 10:45; Is.53. His career 
was one continuous service, ending with the most self-sacrific- 
ing and lowliest service, when He humbled Himself unto death 
on the Cross. Now the Lord reveals the exemplary significance 
of His action: v. 14-15. IfI, your Lord and Master — of whom 
you are to learn and whom you are to obey — have washed 
your, the servants’, feet, you fellow servants ought to wash 
one another’s feet. Greatness in the Kingdom of God con- 
sists in service, Matt. 20:25-28. How much did the disciples 
need such an example! Prompted by vanity, they had in all 
likelihood shortly before engaged in the controversy which is 
recorded Luke 22: 24-27. 


B. In these days when love is waxing cold in Christendom, 
how vital the exhortation: I have given you an example! The 
Good Samaritan learned his lesson well, Luke 10. Paul like- 
wise: 1 Cor. 9:19-22; Rom.9:3; Phil. 4:12-13. Peter later in 
life applied the lesson he had learned from His Master: 1 Pet. 
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4:9-11; 5:5-6. The crying need across the waters to minister 
to the starving, the naked, the homeless. 

Conclusion: v.17: “If ye know these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them.” L. J. RozEHM 





GOOD FRIDAY 
LuKE 23:44-49 


Some pictures are designed by the artist to attract and 
delight by sharp contrasts of shadow and light: they are studies 
in black and white. The Bible often uses this contrast of light 
and darkness to teach the great truths of God, e. g., “Ye were 
darkness — walk as children of light,” Eph. 5:8: “What com- 
munion hath light with darkness?” 2 Cor. 6:14. But nowhere 
in Scripture is the contrast of darkness and light, of black and 
white, delineated in such sharp lines as in the events of Good 
Friday. Here we have side by side grossest darkness and 
light in all its brilliance. 

The study of no other picture is so significant as the con- 
templation of the scene of darkness and light that Good Friday 
bids us view. The right study of this picture is decisive of 
the greatest issues of our existence. Let us go again to Calvary 
and view 


GOOD FRIDAY, A CONTRAST OF DARKNESS AND LIGHT 


I. Good Friday is shrouded in ominous black 

A. The symbol of that darkness: the miraculous eclipse of 
nature’s light, v.44-45a. It was a sign, wrought by God, to 
symbolize 1) for Jesus: the darkness of His soul when He 
bore the full weight of divine judgment upon the sins of the 
world, “being made a curse for us.” During this darkness 
Jesus reached the climax of His agony and cried out: “My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” Matt. 27: 46. — 
2) For us: our doom if we were to face the justice of God in 
our natural condition. Shut out from God by sin, we are in 
“the power of darkness,” Col. 1:13: a) the darkness of our 
understanding; Eph. 4:18; 2 Cor.4:4; John 12:35; b) the 
darkness of evil deeds; Matt. 6:23; 2 Pet. 2:12-17; John 3:19; 
c) the darkness of eternal judgment; Matt. 8:12; 22:13; Jude 13. 


B. The reality of that darkness: Jesus passes through “the 
valley of the shadow of death” in seeming defeat by the powers 
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of darkness. 1) Jesus’ death was real. “He gave up the 
ghost,” v.46c. “Death is the wages of sin”; Jesus suffered 
the full penalty, the agonies of hell. 2) It was the last great 
onslaught of the powers of darkness. When Jesus died, the 
disciples in black despair thought all was lost — but: 


II. Good Friday is bright with heavenly light 


A. The symbol of that light: the miraculous rending of 
the veil in the temple, v.45b. 1) The veil in the temple sig- 
nified the separation between God and man, and the need of 
atonement for sin. O.T. sacrifices. 2) The rending of the veil 
signified that now free access through the sacrifice of the Lamb 
of God has been achieved. Not only is the Holy of Holies no 
longer barred to men, but heaven is opened, and we can come 
boldly to the throne of God. 1 Kings 8:12; Heb. 9:3-15; 
10: 19-20. 


B. The reality of that light. 1) Jesus’ death is bright 
with actual victory over death, v. 46. a) “Father” — no longer 
forsaken of God, but God has accepted His work. b) “Into 
Thy hands” — “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God,” Heb. 10:31, but Jesus entrusts His soul into 
the hands of the Father. Willingly He lays down His life. 
c) “I commit My soul”: John 10:17-18. d) “He cried with 
a loud voice”: the cry of victory; not an ordinary death; 
a voluntary sacrifice; a death of victory. —2)Jesus’ death is 
bright with trophies of victory. It gives “light to them that 
sit in darkness and the shadow of death,” Luke 1:79. In His 
death He is a) “a Light to lighten the Gentiles”: v.47. The 
centurion glorifying God (Luke 5:25f.; 7:16; 13:13; 17: 
15,18) is an earnest of the salvation of the pagan world. Acts 
26:18; Is.49:6b; 60:2ff. b) “And the glory of Thy people 
Israel,” v. 48-49: an earnest and a prelude of the repentance 
of Pentecost. c) Thus He is the “Light of the world.” John 
8:12; 1 John 1:5-7; 2 Cor.4:6; Eph. 5:8-9; Is. 60:19; Ps. 
112:4; 1 Pet. 2:9. 

What contrasts of darkness and light on Good Friday! 
On Good Friday we indeed drape our altars and pulpits in 
black; in the Middle Ages the crucifix was also shrouded in 
black. But the name “Good Friday” is a corruption of “God’s 
Friday” — it commemorates God’s great gift of Light into our 
darkness of sin and despair. WALTER R. RoEHRS 
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EASTER SUNDAY 
Joun 20:1-10 


The resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead is the 
cornerstone of the Christian religion, 1 Cor.15:14,17. True, 
we call the doctrine of justification by faith the cardinal doc- 
trine of the Bible, but there could be no justification by faith 
and all that this implies without the resurrection of Christ. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that we assure our- 
selves of the fact that the Lord is risen. Our text gives us 
such assurance. Let us consider 


THE CERTAINTY OF CHRIST'S RESURRECTION 


I. The evidence of the empty tomb 
II. The testimony of the Scriptures 


I 


A. Recapitulate briefly the burial of Jesus, stressing espe- 
cially the manner of preparing the body (éévia and coviddouov), 
the nature of the sepulcher with the large stone at the door, 
the imperial seal upon the stone, and the imperial guard at 
the tomb. 


B. “On the first day of the week” (Matt. 28:1, dye dé 
cobpatwv, after the Sabbath), on Sunday morning, Mary Mag- 
dalene came unto the sepulcher,” v.1. John is reporting on 
Mary Magdalene (1-18), and he singles her out. That she 
was accompanied by other women is indicated by the “we” 
in v.2. Mary and the other women on their way to the grave 
with spices and ointments to complete the task of burial left 
unfinished on Friday, see the stone rolled away, v.1. The 
tomb is open; the Lord is gone. 


C. Mary at once informs Peter and the other disciple 
(John) of the fact of the empty tomb, v.2. When the two dis- 
ciples arrive at the sepulcher, they behold a strange sight. The 
linen clothes were lying there, vv.5,6,7. These é0évia are 
mentioned three times in the text, evidently for a purpose. 
They had not been disturbed, stripped off or cut off the body 
of Jesus, and thrown on a pile. They were lying there as last 
seen on the Friday before, but without the body of Jesus. 
Indeed, a sign to behold.— But there was another witness 
that something unusual had taken place. The head cloth was 
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not lying together with the linen bands, but in a separate place 
ywois, in a place by itself, having been folded, v.7. The two 
items had not been handled the same way. John deliberately 
distinguishes between the folded head cloth and the lying linen 
strips, in order to impress this difference upon the reader. 
Friends could have folded the head cloth, but they could not 
have taken the body of the Lord out of the linen bands with- 
out disturbing them; enemies, likewise, could not have done 
the latter, nor would they have done the former. There re- 
mained only the third possibility — Christ himself slipped out 
of the linen bands and either He or an angel folded the head 
cloth. The empty tomb with the huge stone rolled away, the 
lying linen strips, and the folded headcloth convinced John. 
He believed, v. 8, that the Lord had risen. 


D. The fact of the resurrection of Jesus is the only satis- 
factory explanation of the empty tomb. Neither the friends 
nor the enemies of Christ would have remained silent had they 
removed his dead body from the sepulcher. Indeed, the chief 
priests and the elders bribed the guards in an attempt to cover 
up the fact of the resurrection. Matt. 28:11-15. But the evi- 
dence of the empty tomb remains, and, like John, we believe 
that Christ rose from the dead. 


II 


A. John believed because he saw. “For as yet they knew 
not the Scripture that He must rise again from the dead,” v. 9. 
Had the two disciples possessed a proper understanding of the 
Scriptures at that time, they would have been prepared for 
the tremendous event. Moses and the Prophets had foretold 
the Messiah’s resurrection, Luke 24:27; Christ Himself pro- 
claimed it, but the disciples “understood none of these things,” 
Luke 18: 31-34. 


B. Later on, when the disciples had grasped the full im- 
port of the prophecies of the Old Testament regarding the 
Messiah’s death and resurrection, they used them to prove the 
fact that Jesus rose from the dead. They quoted Ps. 2:7 
(Acts 13:33); Ps.16:9 (Acts 2:25-31); Ps.110:1 (Acts 2: 
32-36). By inspiration of the Holy Spirit they gave us the 
record of the great Easter event. Cp. the four Gospels and 
also Paul’s sweeping testimony, 1 Cor. 15:4-8. This testimony 
of the Scriptures we accept in faith, and on the basis of it we 
believe in a living Savior. . 
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C. The resurrection of Jesus from the dead is of tremen- 
dous importance to us Christians, 1 Cor. 15: 55-58. If we keep 
before us the fact of the risen Redeemer, we shall have greater 
comfort and more hope in the present life and more fervent 
zeal in doing the will. of Him who loved us and died for us 
and rose again. Amen. Watter A. BAEPLER 





EASTER MONDAY 
JoHN 20:11-18 

What heart-thrilling truths lie within that challenging 
outcry of the early Church: “Jesus Christ the same yesterday 
and today and forever!” Heb. 13:8. 

Have you thought of them? If not, this story affords an 
excellent opportunity. Mary thought Jesus had changed. 
Wasn’t He dead and gone? His wonderful appearance, how- 
ever, proved to her as it will to us — 


JESUS STILL THE SAME 


I. The Same Savior 

Text.— Why did Mary weep? “Why?” asked angels. 
Was it not chiefly her fear of being without a Savior? She, 
more than others — Luke 7:39— had experienced His power 
to save. Now that nothing of Him remained — even His body 
taken away — what would become of her? Would she fall 
again into Satan’s power? To her, therefore, a chief of sinners, 
Jesus appeared first, showing the same mercy, proving He is 
the same Savior. 

Application.— How graciously Jesus received penitent 
sinners, such as Zacchaeus, publicans, the malefactor! That, 
of course, was “yesterday!” How is it today after His resur- 
rection, in His exaltation? Is He still ready to forgive? Is it 
still true — Rom. 5:20? Indeed, His resurrection proves He is 
today as yesterday. Oh, burdened consciences, heartsick apos- 
tates, doubting souls, remember: Jesus is still the same Savior. 


II. The Same Companion 

Text. — “They have taken away my Lord,” Mary cried. 
So keenly she felt the separation. His fellowship had meant 
so much to her that she had followed Him — even to the Cross. 
She had found Him the best Friend and Companion. But now 
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He seemed gone beyond recall, far, far away. Still He was 
near, very near. He appeared to her, called her by name, 
conversed — just like before, proving He is the same Com. 
panion. 

Application. — What a glorious “yesterday” was the day 
of Christ’s visible presence! “The Word ... flesh . . . dwelt 
among us... beheld.”... John 1:14! What blessing to dis- 
ciples on dark, stormy seas to have Him near, hear: “Fear 
not, it is I.” What a Companion! Is He still the same? Is He 
as near today as yesterday? His resurrection has not altered, 
but confirmed His “I am with you.” His appearance to Mary 
shows you, O lonely, fearful, trembling souls, — Jesus is still 
the same Companion. 


III. The Same Commander 


Text.— Recognizing Him, Mary approached closer to 
Jesus. He, however, restrained her. He wanted her to per- 
form an important service, without delay. “Go, tell,” He 
commanded. She, with her joyous experience, was to comfort 
weeping, hiding disciples, and so she learned: Jesus was still 
the same solicitous Commander. 


Application. — Already before His death Jesus had com- 
missioned disciples, twelve, seventy, Luke 9 and 10. To all 
He said: “Confess Me before men,” Matt. 10:32. “Preach ye 
upon the housetops,” Matt. 10:27. Is that still His command? 
Is He the same divine “Commissioner” today? Indeed, His 
resurrection has not changed, but reinforced Matt. 28:19! Each 
one is to reach one ... and more! Remember this, if you are 
inclined to disparage Synod’s anniversary mission efforts. He 
is still the same “Commander.” 


IV. The Same Comforter 

Text. — Always had Mary found comfort in Jesus’ words. 
But how was it now, after He was risen, exalted? Were 
consolations withdrawn? By no means! Said He: “My Father 
and God is also yours. As I ascend in glory, so will you,” 
John 14:13; 17:22-24. Could not Mary tell He was still the 
same wonderful Comforter? 


Application. — How often in days of humiliation had Jesus 
stressed these consolations! Matt.5:12; 13:43; John 10:27. 
That was a long time ago. How is it today? Are these com- 
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forts altered, withdrawn, discredited? No, in fact, they are 
more certain than ever; sealed by His resurrection. Oh, look 
and listen, all ye downcast, sorrowing, grieving ones — to 
Jesus. He is still the same Comforter. 

Conclusion. — Hearing all this, ought we not shout with 
joy as the early Christians: “Jesus Christ the same yesterday 
and today and forever!”’? Atvin E. WAGNER 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
JOHN 21:15-19 


The regular Gospel for this Sunday tells of Christ’s ap- 
pearance to His disciples (John 20:19-31). A most fitting 
Gospel! The risen Lord comes to His disciples to enrich them 
(vv. 19-20). But He comes also to enstrust them a) with a 
most important service (vv. 22-23) and to impart to them 
b) a true, overcoming faith (vv. 24ff.). The importance of 
such faith is properly demonstrated in the Epistle for this 
Sunday (1 John 5:4-10). Unless we believe in the risen Son 
of God, we shall not have eternal life. True faith, however, 
manifests itself in ardent love toward God and the neighbor 
(Matt. 22: 37 ff.; Gal. 5:6), and only he who truly loves Christ 
can truly serve Him in the ministry of the Word. 


TRUE LOVE FOR THE RISEN SAVIOR 


I. This Christ demands of His disciples 
II. This should show itself in true service 


I 


A. To understand the text properly, we must consider 
Christ’s own seeking and gathering love (vv.1-14). Calvary 
preaches Christ’s redeeming love; but every appearance of the 
risen Lord to His disciples proves His matchless winning 
love. He came to them with the message of peace to assure 
them that He was their risen Savior and truest Friend. But 
love divine demands love of all disciples of Jesus. 

B. Christ demanded love especially of Peter. We know 
the reason why (Matt. 26:69 ff.). But Peter had repented of 
his heinous sin (Matt. 26:75) and so was to be restored to his 
apostleship (Luke 22:32). Nevertheless, he was to give proof 
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of his love. The great earnestness of Christ in examining His 
repentant disciple is shown 1) by the name “Simon, son of 
Jonas,” for he had not proved himself a “rock”; 2) by the 
question put to him three times, each demanding a most 
serious self-searching; 3) by the demand to love “more,” for 
he had sinned more grievously than had the other disciples; 
4) by the Lord’s prediction of the manner of his death 
(vv. 18-19). Peter had sinned once in the face of death; 
would he deny Him again and thus deny also his love for 
Jesus? Truly, his was a most momentous meeting with the 
risen Lord. 


C. The risen Christ demands true love also of us who 
are His disciples. To us too He comes with the important 
question: “Lovest thou Me?” This love flows from His own 
great love revealed in His suffering, death, and resurrection 
(1 John 4:19). This love is found only where there is true 
repentance and faith (v.17: “grieved”). This love bears the 
Lord’s examination and professes itself in many emphatic 
replies (vv. 15-17). Christ is not present visibly as He was 
then, but He is still present with us in the Word and Sacra- 
ments and demands of us true love. Will you give it? Easter 
is a feast of joy, but also one of deep seriousness, of honest 
self-examination, and of solemn profession of our love for 
Christ. 

II i 

A. This love should show itself in true service, as the 
threefold command to Peter proves (vv. 15ff.). Peter was to 
feed the Lord’s sheep and lambs, adults and children. He 
who had professed his love for Christ by word, was to profess 
it yet more convincingly by his life in the apostolic ministry. 
And oh, how well he fed Christ’s sheep! (Cp. Acts 2:14ff.; 
3:6; 4:1ff.; 5:29ff.; 10:1ff.) His was a difficult ministry 
(vv. 18f.), but he was faithful unto death (his martyrdom). 


B. There still are sheep and lambs to be fed at home and 
abroad. Do we show our love for the risen Savior by wit- 
nessing of Christ where we have opportunity, by praying for 
the coming of the Lord’s kingdom, by giving joyously and 
constantly in order that Christ’s work may be fully carried 
out? Do we show our love for Christ by fulfilling our obliga- 
tions in home and school? The work is as important now as it 
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was when Christ examined Peter, for the Church is still to 
be planted the world over (Mark 16:15f.; Matt. 28:19f.). 


C. Lovest thou Me? So the Savior asks us today. What 
will be your answer? Feed My sheep. So the Savior com- 
mands us today. Will Peter’s response be ours? Only if that 
is the case, then have we celebrated Easter rightly and 
profitably. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
JOHN 15:9-16 


During His public ministry the Lord bestowed some 
notable titles upon His followers: “Ye are the light of the 
world,” “the salt of the earth,” the “blessed of My Father,” 
“witnesses of these things,” “My disciples indeed,” and in 
our text, 

YE ARE MY FRIENDS 


I. How did they become friends? 
II. What are their privileges as friends? 


A. The followers of Christ did not become His friends by 
any previous friendly attitude or merit on their part. V.16a. 
It was impossible for us to make the first overture of friend- 
ship, because the carnal mind is enmity against God. (Rom. 
8:7; 1 Cor.2:14; Eph. 2:1; 1 Cor. 12:3.) 

B. It is evident that under these conditions Jesus had to 
take the first step to establish friendly relations with man. 
“But I have chosen you.” V.16b. (1 John 4:10; Rom. 5:8.) 

C. Therefore the next step that Christ took to make us 
His friends, was to die for us. V.13. In the place of the 
guilty ones, Christ gave His own life, thus delivering His 
friends from the punishment they should have borne for all 
their transgressions. (2 Cor. 5:19.) He remits the debt, the 
handwriting against us is blotted out, we are His own. 

D. The third step that Jesus took to secure us.as His 
friends, was to tell us about His love. He told His disciples 
about His love for them. V.9,11,15. He preached the Gos- 
pel to the poor. (Luke 4:18.) He tenderly invited all to 
come to Him. (Matt.11:28.) And those that came were not 
cast out. . (John 6:37.) He was a friend of penitent publicans 
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and sinners. (Matt.11:19; Luke 15:1-2.) He referred to 
Lazarus, who had died, as “our friend.” (John 11:11.) When 
He ascended into heaven, Jesus made provision for the proc- 
lamation of His friendship and love for all men. “Teach all 
nations”; “Preach the Gospel to every creature.” St. Paul 
wrote: 2 Cor. 5:20. 


E. All who accept by faith the Word of Reconciliation 
become the friends of Christ. (James 2:23.) — What an honor 
to be chosen as a friend of Christ! Everything that is done 
by the believers in faith is the result of the gracious election 
of Christ. 

We may sing and pray: Lutheran Hymnal 362:1; 347:1. 


II 


A. What are the privileges of the friends of Christ? Jesus 
does not treat His friends like servants. A benevolent master 
will be friendly in the treatment of his servants. But he does 
not spread his personal affairs before them. He will not reveal 
his intention and plans to them. “The servant knoweth not 
what his lord doeth.” V.15a. But as “the Lord spake unto 
Moses face to face as a man speaketh unto his friend” (Ex. 
33:11), so the Lord spake to His disciples. V.15b. (Cp. 
John 17:26.) What a privilege to be in the confidence of 
Jesus and to be admitted to the inner circle of His friends! 


B. Another privilege that Jesus accords His friends is the 
privilege of serving Him. V.10,14. Just as Christ kept the 
will of His Father in the work of our salvation, so the Chris- 
tians, His friends, will gratefully delight in observing all of 
His commandments, remembering all of the sayings of Jesus, 
always clinging to Him by faith in His Gospel. 

C. As an evidence of this faith, the friends of Jesus will 
have the privilege of loving the brethren, always keeping the 
love of Christ in mind. V.12. Biblical instances of such love 
and service are: The enduring friendship of Jonathan for 
David, even under adverse circumstances. (1 Sam. 20); John 
the Baptist (John 3:26-30); St.Paul (2 Cor.5:14; Rom. 9: 
1-3); Priscilla and Aquila (Rom. 16:4). Ought we not also 
love our brethren and sisters, yea, all our fellow men? (1 John 
3: 16-18). 

D. A final privilege is to be the recipients of the joy that 
Christ will bestow upon His friends. V.11. As Christ re- 
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joiced in the intimate communion with His Father, so the 
friends of Christ will feel the same joy in the constant com- 
munion with Christ and God. Theirs will be a full and last- 
ing measure of joy in contrast with the fleeting joys of this 
world. An evidence. of this joyous communion with Christ 
and God will be the petitions which the friends of Christ will 
constantly bring to the Throne of Grace in the name of Jesus 
(v.16 b), trusting in His redemption, which has restored them 
to their rightful position as the children of God and the 
friends of Christ. 

Therefore, in conclusion, may we continue in the love of 
our heavenly Friend (v.9) and as His true friends joyfully 
keep and do His commandments, love Him and one another and 
bring forth fruits of righteousness. Lutheran Hymnal, 399: 5-6. 


H. C. HartInc 
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Miscellanea 





Moffatt’s Translation of the Bible 
(A Conference Essay) 
By Frep H. ILtTEN 


Since the publication of the so-called King James Version 
of the Holy Scriptures in the year 1611, definite changes have 
taken place in the English language. Various words have become 
obsolete. The usage of others is entirely different from what it 
was 300 years ago. Since the King James Version is the Bible 
to be found in our churches and in the homes of our members, 
accurate information, readily accessible, concerning these matters 
is a necessity if our people are really to “search the Scriptures.” 
Not that we in any way subscribe to the Roman Catholic view 
which states that the Bible is dangerous in the hands of the un- 
enlightened layman. In the year 1079 Pope Gregory VII wrote 
to the King of Bohemia: “It is clear to those who reflect often 
upon it, that not without reason has it pleased Almighty God that 
Holy Scripture should be a secret in certain places, lest, if it 
were plainly apparent to all men, perchance it would be little 
esteemed and be subject to disrespect; or it might be falsely 
understood by those of mediocre learning, and lead to error.” But 
take a passage like 1 Pet. 3:1: “Likewise, ye wives, be in subjec- 
tion to your own husbands, that, if any obey not the word, they 
also may without the word be won by the conversation of the 
wives.” What will people naturally think of when they hear or 
read the expression “the conversation of the wives”? The Greek 
word is évacteoghi, meaning manner of life, behavior, conduct. 

Using the King James Version just as it is will never lead 
anyone astray in respect to Christian faith or Christian life. Yet, 
to give the reader, and especially the average reader, a fuller 
and more correct understanding as this is contained in the Greek 
or Hebrew original and, incidentally, to do away with the need 
for a great many helps and explanations, a correct and adequate 
translation of terms such as that mentioned above would certainly 
be most desirable. 

That this need is felt in our circles is evident in the synodical 
resolutions of 1941 and 1944 concerning the revision of the Bible. 
Then, too, there has been the recent appearance in our midst of 
works such as the Concordia New Testament with Notes and 
Dr. Graebner’s Annotated New Testament. As educational stand- 
ards are raised, as higher education becomes more general, ques- 
tions will be put with ever greater frequency as to various terms 
used in the Scriptures. We mention also the gradually increasing 
attendance at Bible classes, through which our people are becom- 
ing familiar with many portions of Scripture very rarely or never 
made use of as sermon texts or even in general Bible reading. 


[218] 
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More and more our people will come into contact with attacks 
directed against the Scriptures. We need but mention our uni- 
versity students. It is necessary that they have a correct and 
(in respect to language) modern translation of the Scriptures at 
their disposal. 

What, then, of our modern versions, among them that of 
Moffatt? A committee report presented at the Saginaw convention, 
1944, states in part: “Your Committee is not willing to recommend 
any of the new versions to our people and for the use of our 
congregations in public worship, since they, one and all, fall short 
of the standards which must be satisfied if an orthodox body of 
Christians is to place its stamp of approval upon such version. 
Where the translation might satisfy as to English style or diction, 
the editions have been subjected to radical changes to conform to 
the theories of a negative criticism, or they present arrangements, 
introductions, and footnotes inspired by such criticism.” We feel 
that the committee must have read Moffatt just before writing 
that last statement. 


I. What Has Moffatt Accomplished? 


To some extent at least Moffatt was moved to produce his 
translation by the need of which we have spoken. He mentions 
a certain dissatisfaction with the version of 1611 that came to a 
head during the last quarter of the 19th century. (Introduction, 
p.XLI). For this he lists a threefold reason: 


1. The archaisms of a masterpiece in Elizabethan prose had 
become either unintelligible or misleading; 


2. The advance of scholarship made such a revision necessary; 


3. The progress of textual criticism had reset the entire prob- 
lem of the text. 
His work is an attempt to represent the gains of recent re- 
search and at the same time to give a translation that is readable. 
(P. XLV.) 

What has Moffatt achieved? For one thing, a fairly wide dis- 
tribution. His New Testament and Bible have both gone through 
many editions. The one now before us is to be the final one as far 
as Moffatt is concerned. He has restudied nearly every sentence 
of the translation in the hope of rendering the work more effective 
and trustworthy. Then he states: “The net result as here printed 
may not amount exactly to a new book, but it is a revision which 
is as thorough as I can make it; and I mean it to be final.” 
(P. VI.) The date: December, 1934. We have no definite figures 
as to the circulation of Moffatt’s Bible and New Testament. But 
the number of editions would seem to indicate popularity. Some 
of the brethren have suggested that Moffatt is now being dis- 
tributed largely by certain sects. 

Moffatt’s translation is readable. The story, in most cases, 
flows smoothly. The material is arranged in paragraph form, 
though the chapter and verse divisions of the King James Version 
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are retained. Moffatt has likewise retained the order of the various 
books as we have it in our recognized version. There are i 
quite a number of them, in which the translator has shifted in. 
dividual verses, groups of verses, chapters, in accordance with his 
ideas of proper order. Sections where the readability of the trans. 
lation can well be tested are for instance Luke 23:13-25; Acts 19: 
32-41; 2 Kings 7, 3-29— passages selected almost at random. 
As to the translation proper, there are times when Moffatt hits 
upon a truly happy rendition of the original in good English. 
Dr. Engelder gives Moffatt this compliment: “Moffatt’s translation 
hits off some points very well: 1 Tim. 6:3: ‘Anyone who teaches 
novelties and refuses to fall in with the sound words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the doctrine that tallies with godliness, is a 
conceited, ignorant creature.” (Scripture Cannot Be Broken, 
p. 409.) We note that Prof. E. Reim, essayist at the Cleveland con- 
vention of the Synodical Conference, 1944, quotes Moffatt’s trans- 


lation in two instances: Phil. 2:5-8, and 1 Cor. 8:8. (Proceedings, . 


1944, pp. 28, 32). A few more examples of good translations: 
Heb. 11:3: “It is by faith we understand that the world was fash- 
ioned by the word of God, and thus the visible was made out of 
the invisible.” Acts 17:26: “All nations He has created from a 
common origin, to dwell all over the earth, fixing their allotted 
periods and the boundaries of their abodes, meaning them to 
seek for God on the chance of finding Him as they grope for Him.” 

However, when it comes to reliability, that is another matter. 
We feel that this is due chiefly to the fact that Moffatt has abso- 
lutely no use for the doctrine of verbal inspiration. Apart from 
this, you will find so frequently that his version is not so much 
a translation as an interpretation. In fact, interpretation is his 
aim. He states: “A real translation is in the main an interpreta- 
tion. . . . Its effectiveness depends largely upon the extent to 
which the interpreter has been able to see the original and to 
convey his impressions of what he has seen.” (P.VII.) This can 
be correctly understood; but Moffatt has often paraphrased rather 
than translated. To return to his view of the Scriptures, he calls 
the “theory of verbal inspiration” a “caricature,” and states it as 
his firm conviction that “the revelation is communicated afresh 
to successive generations.” Revelation is transmitted also through 
Christian experience, the word as written is simply a factor in the 
process. And not even a truly reliable factor. (Cf. Scripture 
Cannot Be Broken, p. 414.) 


Il. The Old Testament 


How, then, does Moffatt regard the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment? He tells us in the Introduction to his translation of the 
Bible. The Old Testament is a “collection of religious literature, 
thrown up in the course of the story of Israel as a nation.” (P.IX.) 
In its present form not a single one of the books in this collection 
is earlier than the seventh or eighth century B.C. Some, as 
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Zechariah 9—14, and the Book of Daniel, were definitely not com- 

until the second century B.C. “Nearly all have been more 
or less edited, after their original composition; editorial manipu- 
lation of the text can be traced, in the Prophets as well as in the 
legal codes, and this applies to the poetry as well as to the prose.” 
(P.IX.) The literary structure and the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment have both been influenced by Egypt, Assyria, the East, and 
Greece. Israel was never indifferent to its past; songs had en- 
shrined some of its earlier traditions about the clans, like the 
famous oracular poem preserved in Gen.49. This poem was not 
written earlier than the age of David. It was the impetus given 
to the national self-consciousness by the Davidic monarchy which 
prompted the desire to embody the history in prose. (Pp. X—XI.) 
— Here think for a moment of the passage 2 Pet. 1:20-21: “Know- 
ing this first, that no prophecy of the Scripture is of any private 
interpretation. For the prophecy came not in old time by the will 
of man; but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” — Contemporary events were treated first, the re- 
sult was Samuel and Kings, written probably during Solomon’s 
reign. Then came the “natural desire to gather up the primitive 
traditions of the people, prior to the monarchy.” This produced, 
independently, two narratives in the two later branches of the 
kingdom: 1. the Judahite (J), 2. (E), coming from the northern 
realm. Neither of these was earlier than the ninth century. Here 
the earlier rules and fortunes of the clans were presented with their 
beliefs and practices. Both started from the beginning; (J) be- 
gan boldly and sublimely with the creation of the world, while the 
northern tale (E) started with Abraham. Moses, of course, never 
wrote, despite what Jesus says, John 5:46: “For had ye believed 
Moses, ye would have believed Me, for he wrote of Me.” Also 
Mark 12:19; Luke 20:28; John 1:45. 

As time went on after the northern kingdom had collapsed, 
these two literary relics were fused, probably with the idea of hav- 
ing one religious book for the united people. Therefore, instead 
of one version being chosen in preference to the other, we have 
repeatedly two more or less parallel versions of an event side by 
side, extracts from one being welded into the frame work of the 
other. 

However, the fusion of (J) and (E) proved inadequate. In 
621 B.C. a religious reformation along prophetic lines was started 
by the discovery of a fresh lawbook within the Temple, a book 
that is perhaps the nucleus of the present Book of Deuteronomy. 
This was of profound influence in the subsequent writings. “This 
Deuteronomic spirit of a more stringent monotheism can be widely 
traced in the subsequent literature, particularly in the editing of 
histories and in the recension of earlier codes.” (P. XI.) 

Another production which had enormous influence on practical 
life rather than on literature, was the special priestly code enforced 
by Ezra on the Jewish community about 444 B.C. 
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Out of sources such as these the composition known as the 
Pentateuch was compiled after the exile. Ezra’s lawbook was 
either the Pentateuch in its present form or one of its sources, 
namely, a priestly code which combined the Law of God with his- 
tory, starting, like (J), from the Creation, carrying on the story 
down to the death of Moses, and including in its contents the present 
book of Leviticus. In either case the Pentateuch, which was the 
lawbook of Nehemiah, is a composite production made out of 
sources old and new, which have been blended, brought up to date, 
and supplemented. (P. XII.) The concession is even made that 
certain fragments of legislation date from the period of Moses. The 
song of Deborah, the fable of Jotham, — these may be survivals of 
the premonarchical period. (Cf. Judg.5 and Judg. 9.) 


The children of Israel always had the idea that theirs was a 
unique destiny and that the special providence of God was over 
them. “These ideas are at the heart of the tales and traditions 
within the first five books of the Bible.” (P. XII.) “That the early 
history of Israel is a perfectly accurate record of bare facts need 
not be supposed. The body is more than the raiment, and the idea 
more than the fact.” “A nation does not forget, but neither does it 
remember accurately,” Dr. A. B. Davidson says; quoted by Moffatt, 
p. XII. How much room does that leave for inspiration? 


But to go on. Joshua is an “idealized version of the conquest.” 
Judges is another, though rather less unhistorical, collection of 
stories which may have been told or recited for ages in public 
worship. The ordinary reader enjoys the tales, but the historian 
notes their artificial chronology. Ruth: “One has the feeling that, 
like Jonah, it was written by someone who stood apart from and 
against Jewish chauvinism, and some have overheard in it an in- 
direct protest against the exclusiveness and rigidity of Ezra’s age.” 
“All Old Testament history,” Moffatt concedes, “takes us very close 
to the actual events, even though the Hebrew text may be full of 
self-contradictions.” (P. XIII.) He accepts Wellhausen’s view 
that in the Book of Job, which is not later than the 5th century, 
“a problem of faith is treated by Syrians and Arabians just as if 
they were Jews.” As late as the third century, the book of Eccle- 
ciastes shows us “religion abandoning the theocratic ground alto- 
gether and becoming a kind of philosophy in which there is room 
even for doubt and unbelief,” a doubt and unbelief that moved a 
pious editor here and there to interpolate cautions and protests in 
the text. (P. XIV.) The climax in the evolution of the Old Testa- 
ment literature is reached in the Book of Psalms. 

In the Old Testament Moffatt uses the term “The Eternal” for 
“Yahweh,” which he claims to be “the prehistoric name given at 
the Exodus by the Hebrews to their God.” (P.XX.) His chief 
reason for this is that it works in better in a book of lyrics like 
the Psalter in the case of a popular version. As an honest trans- 
lator Moffatt feels compelled to distinguish one or two of the strata 
which have been fused and confused in the traditional text. Thus 
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the Judahite narrative (J) is printed in italics, material from the 
narrative originating in northern Israel (E) appears in single 
prackets.. Certain passages both in italics and in brackets (e.g,, 
Ex. 4:13-16), denote an extract from the combined edition of (J) 
and (E), prepared a century or two after they had begun to circu- 
late separately. Passages in double brackets are either editorial 
additions or later interpolations. We wonder how all this is de- 
termined. But note that it is all set forth as definite fact, some- 
thing concerning which there can be no question. Examples of 
such interpolations: Gen. 2:20; Gen. 3:21; Gen. 9:18; Gen. 22: 15-18; 
Gen. 26: 2-6; Lev. 14: 9-32. 

Now a few remarks as to the translation proper. In many in- 
stances we find his version to be, not a translation, but an interpre- 
tation. As we have stated, Moffatt considers this to be the duty of 
a translator. But one must remember that there is a difference 
between paraphrases and translations. To give just a few examples 
of translations that are mistranslations because they are interpreta- 
tions: Deut. 4:9 is a warning against the worship of the heavenly 
bodies: “. . . lest thou . . . shouldest be driven to worship them 
and serve them, which the Lord, thy God, hath divided unto all 
nations under the whole heavens.” A note from Kretzmann, Pop- 
ular Commentary: “The Lord had permitted them to remain in 
their foolishness as a punishment for turning from Him.” Moffatt 
translates: “The Eternal, your God, has allotted them for worship 
to all nations under the broad sky.” This passage is cited by Horton 
to prove that not everything said about God in the Bible is true. 
(Scripture Cannot Be Broken, p. 213.) —Gen. 1:11, 24. Here Moffatt 
translates the i205 and mynd of these verses with “of every kind,” 
“every kind of.” We agree with Dr. Engelder: “That is an im- 
possible translation. The only possible translation is ‘after his 
kind.’ What is the purpose of this falsification? Is it to ward off 
the smashing blow which the phrase ‘after his kind’ gives to evo- 
lution? Better stick to the old tactics and say: Because evolution 
is true, Moses made a mistake by teaching the contrary and using 
the phrase ‘after his kind.’” L.S. Keyser: “The so-called transla- 
tion of Dr. Moffatt cannot be trusted, because he so frequently mis- 
construes the Hebrew text in the interest of his higher criticism 
and evolutionary conceptions. Moffatt has doctored up the Hebrew 
text of Gen. 1:12. “Every” is not in the text. And the pronominal 
form of his is ignored.” (Moffatt: “Trees yielding fruit of every 
kind, fruit with seed in it.” King James: “And the tree yielding 
fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his kind.) Cf. Scripture Cannot 
Be Broken, p. 213. — Ex. 3:14 Moffatt renders: “God said to Moses: 
I will be what I will be; tell the Israelites that I will be has sent 
you.” — Gen. 22:15-18. God’s promise to Abraham after the offer- 
ing of Isaac: “And in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.” Moffatt translates: “And all nations on earth shall seek 
bliss like theirs.” Also Gen. 26:2-6.— Micah 5:2: “. .. whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from everlasting” (literally: the days 
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of eternity), Moffatt renders: “One whose origin is of old, of long 
descent.” — Job 19:25: “I know that my Redeemer liveth, for ag 
the last He will arise on earth, and afterward will with my skin be 
surrounded this (body), out of my flesh shall I behold God,” which 
is a literal translation, Moffat renders thus: “Still, I know One to 
champion me at last, to stand up for me upon earth. This body 
may break up, but even then my life shall have a sight of God.” 
Page through Moffatt; you will have no trouble in finding many 
more such examples. 


Ill. The New Testament 


Nor does the New Testament fare any better at the hands of 
Moffatt. These are his views: Jesus wrote nothing, and for a time 
His own disciples felt no impulse to write any account of Him. 
A new age and a new order were expected at any moment; Jesus 
was to inaugurate this soon and suddenly. Why write a biography 
of one who was to reappear from heaven before long? But as 
time went on the Palestinian Christians cherished more and more 
the recollection of outstanding events and sayings in His life, 
particularly the incidents of the last tragic week of His career, 
for so much depended on His death. The argument with Jews 
turned mainly upon His sufferings, which had to be adjusted to 
their traditional faith in a Messiah. The apologetic requirements 
of the early missionary activity led to the crystallization of mem- 
ories about Him. In the preservation and compilation of these 
anecdotes about Jesus lies the first phase of literary activity 
among the primitive Christians. And this from no mere pious, 
sentimental motive. When challenged by the Jews to justify 
their faith and practice, they had to fall back upon what they 
remembered of the instructions of their Lord. 

All that has survived of the primitive literature of the New 
Testament era is the work of Paul, who by means of letters kept 
in touch with the Christian communities he had founded. Paul 
was the first to think out the meaning of the Christian faith. This 
was forced upon him by his mission to Jews and non-Jews alike. 
He had to carry the Church through its first crisis, past the 
danger of remaining a Jewish sect. The intellectual forms in 
which he expressed his faith were not final at every point; there 
was a variety of interpretations of the Gospel, mainly stirred by 
his impetus. He was the one who inspired the emancipation move- 
ment which saved the primitive Church from a reactionary con- 
servatism. The first man of letters in the early Church was Paul. 
Very few of the original twelve Apostles had occasion or ability 
to follow him along this line. Simon Peter wrote 1 Peter to a 
group of churches in the north of Asia Minor. A second epistle, 
probably composed early in the second century, managed after 
a while to gain a position in the canon. The Epistle of James is 
one of the enigmas of this collection. It is permeated by remi- 
niscences of the Wisdom literature of Judaism. James was prob- 
ably a simple Christian teacher, and the Epistle presupposes mis- 
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conceptions of Paul’s teaching about faith. (P.XXVII.) Hebrews 
is characterized by a profound mystical philosophy of religion. 
The person and work of Christ are discussed in a unique vein of 
theological speculation, nearer to that of the Fourth Gospel. Jude 
represents another of the occasional tracts and homilies that came 
into circulation during the period which followed the career of 
Paul, although none of them exactly represents his theological 
position. 

Then the traditions about Jesus, presupposed in the Epistles, 
came to be recorded in writing, and so we have the four Gospels 
and Acts. The first three Gospels are not independent narratives 
about Jesus; one has been re-edited by the authors of the other 
two. They tone down the frank realism which sometimes char- 
acterized Mark, even altering expressions to suit a slightly dif- 
ferent estimate of some incident or saying. Neither of the two 
later Gospels was written to be read alongside of Mark, as is 
our custom. They were written to supersede it or to be read 
in quarters where it was unknown. (P. XXIX.) Mark’s Gospel 
did not prevent Matthew’s from appearing. Neither did Matthew’s 
meet the full requirements of the Church. Luke is not satisfied 
with his predecessors, including Mark. He claims no special in- 
spiration, merely asserting that he has taken pains to be accurate, 
orderly, and well informed. His omissions of material with which 
he must have been familiar are explained by his sense that some 
of these passages might be irrelevant if not actually misleading 
to his audience. ‘The resemblances and differences, the dis- 
crepancies, the varying levels of historicity in the three Gospels 
form a problem of literary and intricate historical criticism. But 
it is much more important to recognize their common power. 
(P. XXXII.) 

In the book of Acts, Luke reproduces some primitive tra- 
ditions from hearsay, and he also uses written sources. Where he 
is well informed, and especially where he writes from his own 
observation, he is remarkably accurate. 

The climax of the New Testament books is to be found in the 
Fourth Gospel. Here we have a nucleus of really primitive tra- 
dition. How far these and other graphic reminiscences go back 
to an eyewitness like the Apostle John is one of the problems that 
cluster round this deep, mysterious book. It is the outcome of 
long reflection upon the subject, a semiphilosophical interpreta- 
tion of the Christian religion in biographical form. The author is 
“idealizing an historical figure” (Dean Inge). John, for the sake 
of reverence, omits some of the naive, frank expressions used 
by Mark. 

The Apocalypse is a series of weird, symbolic visions, couched 
often in terms of Oriental fantasy, and depicting a struggle which 
ends in the return of Jesus in messianic power and the decisive 
overthrow of the antidivine power on earth, followed by a new 
universe of bliss and peace. The prophet sees in the Roman 
persecution of Christians for refusing to worship the emperor as 
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an act of loyalty the last inspiration of Satan. The Apocalypse 
is a latter-day pamphlet, summoning the faithful, especially in 
Asia Minor, to defy the authorities and rely on God. As time 
went on and the relations between the Church and State altered, 
considerable doubts were felt in some quarters about the right 
of such a manifesto to be read as Scripture. But since it was 
supposed to have been written by John the Apostle, and since its 
prophecies could be given an allegorical interpretation, the Church 
became reconciled to the book. It shows us, in the form of a 
magnificent, semipoetical rhapsody, the temper of primitive Chris- 
tians who had to face the Roman policy of repression at the end 
of the first century. 

The Greek text followed by Moffatt in his translation of the 
New Testament is that of H. von Soden of Berlin. Quotations or 
direct reminiscences of the Old Testament are printed in italics, 
Here too verses, groups of verses, and even chapters have been 
transposed. And here too translations that are in reality inter- 
pretations soon become evident. To list a few: 

Luke 24:25 reads in the A. V.: “O fools and slow of heart to 
believe all that the Prophets have spoken” (éxi xéow). Moffatt 
translates: “O foolish men, with hearts so slow to believe, after 
all the prophets have declared.” ’Exi with the dative denotes faith 
based on the things spoken by the Prophets. John 1:1: “In the be- 
ginning was the Word and the Word was with God and the Word 
was God.” Moffatt: “The Logos existed in the very beginning, the 
Logos was with God, the Logos was divine.” — Gal. 3:27: “For as 
many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ.” 
Moffatt: “For all of you who had yourselves baptized into Christ 
have taken on the character of Christ.” — Titus 3:5-7: “Not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, but according to His 
mercy He saved us, by the washing of regeneration and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, which He shed on us abundantly through Jesus 
Christ, our Savior.” Moffatt: “And he saved us, not for any good 
deeds we had done but from his own pity for us, by the water that 
means regeneration and renewal under the holy Spirit.” Think of 
the following renderings in Moffatt’s N.T.: Matt. 26:26: “Take and 
eat this, it means my body.” Matt. 26:28: “Drink of it, all of you; 
this means my blood.” 1 Cor. 10:16: “The cup of blessing, which 
we bless, is that not participating in the blood of Christ? The bread 
we break, is that not participating in the body of Christ?” 1 Cor. 
11:29: “For he who eats and drinks without a proper sense of the 
Body, eats and drinks to his own condemnation.” 1 Cor. 11: 24-25: 
“This means my body broken for you; do this in memory of me. ... 
This cup means the new covenant ratified by my blood.” Luke 
22:19: “This means my body given up for your sake; do this in 
memory of me.” A few words on Gal.3:16. In this well-known 
passage the entire argument of the Apostle is based on a single 
word in the Old Testament and on its use in the singular and not 
in the plural. “Now, to Abraham and his Seed were the promises 
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made. He saith not, And to seeds, as of many, but as of one, 
And to thy seed, which is Christ.” Moffatt uses “offspring” in this 
passage. But turn to the Old Testament in Moffatt’s Bible. Any- 
one who does that will ask: Where does Paul get his argument? 
“Seed” is translated as “descendants”; Gen. 26:4: “And all nations 
shall seek bliss like theirs.” King James: “And in thy seed shall 
all nations of the earth be blessed.” — Gen. 3:15: “And I will set 
a feud between you and the woman, between your brood and 
hers, they shall strike at your head, and you shall strike at their 
heel.” (Cf. Hom. Mag., X, 233.) On what is St. Paul’s argument to 
rest? The basis of the argument has been removed. 

These, again, are but a few examples. Study Moffatt’s trans- 
lation with care, and many more will soon come to your attention. 
Though individual passages and chapters have been well rendered, 
matters such as these impair the usefulness of the entire trans- 
lation. 


IV. What Is the Effect Produced by Moffatt’s Version? 


What, then, of Moffatt’s translation? It is bound to raise in 
the mind of even the average casual reader the question: Is the 
Bible really the Word of God? And in the mind of the sincere 
Christian the question: Can I really be sure that every word of 
the Scriptures is the inspired Word of God? 

What will happen when our members pick up a copy of 
Moffatt’s translation of the Bible? The Bible is opened at Gen- 
esis 1. The reader finds that the record begins with verse 4 of 
the second chapter. “This is the story of how the universe was 
formed. When God began to form the universe, the world was 
void and vacant, darkness lay over the abyss.” The familiar 
words: “In the beginning,” etc., are missing. The passage in 
Moffatt seems to leave room for the idea that the void and vacant 
world was there at the time when God began His work. The 
word “create” with all that the Christian has learned to associate 
with that term is missing. In verse 11 the reader already meets 
with the mistranslation that has been pointed out. In chapter 2 
he comes to the beginning of a section, continuing into the third 
and fourth chapters, printed in italics. Even the casual reader 
will wonder as to the meaning of this. He will turn to Moffatt’s 
Introduction, where he is told in considerable detail of (J) and 
(E), of Moffatt’s ideas and theories as to the origin of the Scrip- 
tures. He cannot but note that verbal inspiration has no place 
in Moffatt’s theology. In chapter 3 the Christian encounters the 
first promise of a Savior, the One who would crush the serpent’s 
head. But here, as mentioned before, the seed of the woman has 
become a brood, and they shall strike at Satan’s head, and Satan 
shall strike at their heel. How is the passage to be explained 
and how does it agree with what he has learned concerning it? In 
chapter 3 the reader comes to several verses in double brackets. 
He consults the Introduction and finds that these verses are to be 
regarded as editorial additions or as later interpolations. With 
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chapter 24 he comes to the first of several instances in which 
portions of chapters are moved from one position to another. 

Will all this tend to strengthen the reader’s faith in the word 
of Christ “The Scripture cannot be broken” (John 10:35)? It wil] 
rather make him uncertain as to all of Scripture. That may not 
seem so serious at the time. Yet what of the time when he sud- 
denly finds himself in one of the emergencies of life where go 
much, yes, everything, depends on this, that the Word and promise 
of the Lord as recorded in Scripture be trusted implicitly? We 
need not give examples. To quote once more from Dr. Engelder’s 
The Scripture Cannot Be Broken: “Those that listen to the voice 
of the seducers are the poorer for it. Everything that God put 
into the Bible enriches us. St. Paul, the faithful guardian of the 
Church’s wealth, tells us: ‘Whatsoever things were written afore- 
time were written for our learning’ (Rom.15:4). You may not 
know why God selected a particular incident for incorporation 
into Scripture and told it in just that particular way. Do not delete 
this portion of Scripture; the time may soon come when you 
need it for your nourishment. All that God presents to us in 
Scripture is nutritious. Strike out Gen.1 as mere history? There 
are days when we find rich comfort in the truth that God created 
us and keeps us—created us for eternal life. Strike out the 
Imprecatory Psalms and the teaching of eternal damnation? The 
secure sinner absolutely needs to hear these passages. We need 
and want the whole Bible. It is an unbreakable, indivisible 
whole. If you break a piece from it here and a piece there, you 
lose the full blessing the whole Bible offers.” 

Moffatt, then, does not believe in verbal inspiration — this is 
reflected again and again in his translation. He has no true 
regard for the Bible as the inspired Word of God. His translation 
serves to raise doubt and uncertainty in the mind of the reader. 
In instances it leaves room for, or definitely suggests, false doc- 
trine. In many cases it is not a translation but an interpretation. 
We subscribe wholeheartedly to the statement made in connection 
with the listing of Moffatt’s New Testament in the Concordia 
Publishing House catalog: “Dr. Moffatt’s translation is based on 
‘freedom from the influence of the theory of verbal inspiration.’ 
We recommend the book to none but advanced professional schol- 
ars, who will find much value in it.” So, then, by no means 
recommend Moffatt. But in view of the fairly wide distribution 
of this translation be ready to give a clear-cut and soundly based 
opinion to inquirers. If, in using Moffatt’s translation personally, 
you are brought to dig a bit deeper into the Hebrew and the 
Greek originals, the translation will serve a good and useful 
purpose. 

Marshalltown, Iowa 
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Theological Observer 





i The Exclusiveness of Christianity.—In the Presbyterian 
Guardian (January 10, 1947) Leslie W. Sloat, under the given 
heading, publishes the appeal: “Let Christians be Christians in 
1947.” A few sentences from the lengthy article may remind also 
the readers of this periodical of the seriousness involved in the 
issue of being a Christian. We read: “The Christian faith as set 
forth in the New Testament is a completely exclusive faith. 
It demands a total surrender on the part of its adherents. One 
cannot be a disciple of Jesus Christ and at the same time engage 
in other practices or accept other religious beliefs. We are living 
once again in a time when almost the whole tendency in religious 
thinking is toward mutual tolerance. In our day this form of 
thinking is rendered effective chiefly at the top of the scale rather 
than on the level of the individual. So we have our church union 
committees, our federal and world councils, our committees for 
co-operation of Christians and Jews, of Catholics and Protestants, 
and so forth. We have not yet reached the stage where the indi- 
vidual seeks the answer to his personal religious needs by joining 
a whole series of cults. But if the present tendency continues, the 
time will come when even on the lowest level the various systems 
of belief will be so tolerant of one another that we will be en- 
couraged to find out what each has to offer us. In the face of 
such a tendency it is necessary that we again emphasize the 
exclusiveness of Christianity. He who would be true to the Word 
of God cannot look with anything but strong distaste upon the 
modern tendencies in the field of religious faith and practice. The 
exclusiveness of Christianity, it should be recognized, is grounded 
in the very nature of the Christian faith.” The writer then points 
out that the entire Christian theology, from the loci of Theology 
Proper to Soteriology with its emphasis on salvation by grace 
through faith in the redemptive blood of Christ Jesus, the world’s 
divine-human Savior, demands this absolute exclusiveness. Then 
he proceeds to say: “In recent years again, against the background 
of the pagan theory of evolution, the effort has been made to find 
a basic unity in all religious experience. Though this experience 
is described in different terms and in different creeds, it is said 
to be at bottom something common to all men. Hence the growing 
indifference to creeds and to the particularisms of certain religious 
forms. Hence the movements for bringing religions of varied 
background into a common fellowship of co-operation and union. 
If history repeats itself once more, this period of religious synthesis 
will again be followed by a breakup of the artificial union and 
by a reassertion of the distinctiveness and the exclusiveness of 
that which is truly Christian. Already there are signs on the 
horizon that such a development is in the making. But we do 
not depend upon history repeating itself nor upon signs on the 
horizon. We insist that the essential nature of true Christianity 
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demands that it shall travel the road of exclusiveness, of enmity 
against all other religion; for no other religion is true. And the 
people of God can have only a spirit of opposition to that which 
is false, which is opposed to their God, their Savior, and the truth 
that has been revealed to them from God. In the year 1947 there 
will be many efforts to break down this exclusiveness of the true 
Christian faith. We are [therefore] to be militant, not apologetic, 
in propagating the faith we hold dear, in all its implications for the 
life of our times. The year is young now. May its closing not 
find us regretful that we have been so sparing in the battle for 
the truth.” The purpose of the “battle for the truth” is, of course, 
not greater division within Christendom, but the very opposite, 
namely, the bringing about of that true unity in faith which is 
the crowning accomplishment, among sincere believers in Christ, 
of such very insistence upon the truth of God’s Word. 
J.T. M. 

Professor August Pieper Gone Home. — With a feeling of sad- 
ness and at the same time of triumphant joy one thinks of 
Prof. August Pieper as having passed on, exchanging his temporary 
abode for the permanent mansions above. Since he was a promi- 
nent theologian of the Lutheran Church, a few remarks on him 
should appear here. Professor Pieper was every inch a man, 
sturdy in his convictions, courageous in defending them, determined 
rather to suffer than to give up the truth. What is far more im- 
portant —he was a humble Christian, who with childlike faith 
clung to the divine Savior. He must have been an excellent 
teacher. While we never attended any of his classes, his eminence 
as a debater and his eloquent discourses, poured forth at conferences 
without preparation, were evidence that he was able to present his 
positions with forcefulness and with great clarity. Everybody will 
admit that he exerted the deepest influence on the thinking and 
the outlook of the present generation of pastors in the Wisconsin 
Synod. His theology was not that of modern “scientific theologians.” 
but simply that of historic Lutheranism, that of Luther, Walther, 
and Hoenecke. He possessed especially a definite grasp of the 
fundamental positions in Luther’s teaching. Spurning all attempts 
to base his theology on speculation or metaphysics, he wished to 
be an honest Scripture theologian. His study of Luther had helped 
him to apprehend and put into the very center of his theological 
work the great Scripture doctrines which the Reformer with 
unrivaled power has sketched in his preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans. It was one of the traits of Professor Pieper that he 
desired to occupy himself with what is central in theology rather 
than with minor questions, though he was a keen student of what- 
ever appeared in the field of theological scholarship, as_ his 
admirable article in the Theologische Quartalschrift on “Modern 
German Translations of the Bible” showed. Though we could not 
always agree with him, we gave him a full measure of our affec- 
tionate admiration and thank God for his profound understanding 
of the Scriptures. As a writer, almost unrivaled in our circles in 
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his beautiful German prose, he will be chiefly remembered for his 
Commentary on the Second Part of Isaiah and a large number 
of brilliant articles in the Theologische Quartalschrift. 

He was born in 1857. His death occurred December 27, 1946, 
when he had reached the age of 89 years, a real patriarch among 
his former students, friends, and acquaintances. His memory will 
be honored as long as the Lutheran Church remains truly Lutheran. 

A. 

Our Duty as a Christian Church. — The Lutheran Companion 
(January 8, 1947) offers in its special column “The Spectator” the 
following bit of serious reflection: “About twelve months ago, 
Dr. Urey, the atomic scientist, said: ‘The morals of the human race 
have degenerated unbelievably in the last five years. It is not 
to be expected that they would not further degenerate in a future 
war. And, pray, what brought us to this climax of catastrophe? 
Must not the scientists themselves assume a large portion of the 
blame? Did not the majority of them hold to the following dogmas 
of materialistic faith until very recently? 1. Science, if given full 
freedom of inquiry and action, will inevitably bring about progress 
and civilization. 2. Religion may have value to primitive peoples 
or to the less intelligent among civilized men, but a scientist is 
above religion, taking nothing for granted, believing only what he 
can demonstrate experimentally. 3. Theology is a cultural field 
of interest, like poetry or painting. It is not a science like chemistry 
or physics, in other words, theology deals with opinions while 
science deals with facts. 4. Prayer is merely talking to one’s self, 
something like the whistling of a boy who is afraid of the dark, 
but must walk home through the woods. 5. Morality may be of 
value. (To be demonstrated, however.) Science cannot be both- 
ered with the Ten Commandments or any such relics of an outworn 
past, neither in its inquiries nor in its conclusions. — These are 
only five of the many doctrines preached especially by high school 
scientists during the “Spectator’s” period of consciousness to date. 
Science has banished religion and theology from respectable 
thought, and therefore the moral code built upon them has also 
suffered ostracism. As a consequence science has now produced 
a Frankenstein (the atomic bomb) and in its fright flees to Mount 
Sinai, not to Calvary, as a rule. We Christians must help science 
find its way to the Cross, for not until then will any of us be safe. 
If Jesus Christ had full control of the atomic bomb and atomic 
power, who among us would be afraid?” No doubt every reader 
appreciates the writer’s well-intentioned suggestion to “help science 
find its way to the Cross.” But how can this be done? Will science 
ever become truly Christian? The experiences of the past prove 
quite the contrary. But that much certainly is true that we Chris- 
tians must help as many as we can reach find their way back to 
the Cross, and that not merely to escape any possible atomic 
bomb of another war, but to save men from the wrath to come 
and to obtain eternal life. That, however, is so great a task that 
the Christian Church must devote itself to this work exclusively. 
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It dare not fritter away its time and talents with attempts at solving 
social problems. It is understood, of course, that the Church can 
never lead men to the Cross unless it proclaims also the Law 
of God. Mount Sinai and Mount Calvary belong together, for 
the Law and the Gospel are the appointed agencies by which 
God works toward the saving of sinners. J.T. M. 


The Proposed Conference of American Churches on Closer 
Unity.—In response to overtures from the General Council of 
the Congregational Christian Churches and the International Con- 
vention of Disciples of Christ, both of which proposed that the 
Federal Council convene “a plenary session of representatives of 
American Churches to study the possibility of closer unity,” the 
following action was taken at the October meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 

That the General Secretary be instructed to send a com- 
munication to the officials of all the Churches related to the 
Council, inquiring whether they desire to participate in such 
a conference and, in case the answer is affirmative, whether they 
will be prepared to designate a representative, or representatives, 
to serve with similar representatives of other Churches on a Joint 
Committee on Arrangements and Agenda. 

That after the replies have been received, and in the light of 
the extent of interest manifested, the Executive Committee decide 
what relation, if any, the Federal Council should sustain to such 
a Conference and what measure of assistance, in the form of study 
or of administrative responsibility, it should provide. 

It will now be for the Churches to determine to what extent 
they are interested in exploring some next step in closer 
relationships. A. 


Brief Items from Religious News Service. — Soviet authorities 
have given permission for the creation of new Baptist seminaries in 
Russia and for the reopening of a previously established theological 
school, according to Jacob Zhidkov, chairman of the Baptist and 
Evangelical Union in the U.S.S.R. Sunday schools, however, do 
not exist in the Soviet Union, as the constitution does not permit 
religious instruction of children except in their homes. 


The new scale of minimum salaries for pastors of Congrega- 
tional Christian churches provides for an annual salary of $2,400 
for rural clergymen and $2,400 plus a house for urban pastors. 


Dr. John A. Hutton, former editor of the British Weekly, lead- 
ing non-denominational organ published here, died at Seven Oaks, 
Kent, at the age of 78. A noted preacher, Dr. Hutton was an out- 
standing Free Church figure during the past fifty years. 


A new Mormon “stake” — first in the Southeast — was formally 
organized at Jacksonville, Fla., at a gathering attended by more 
than 1,000 members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints. Establishment of a stake means that officers will be selected 
locally rather than appointed by Mormon leaders in Salt Lake City. 
Alvin C. Chase was named president of the stake, with juris- 
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diction over an area embracing congregations from Waycross, Ga., 
to Orlando in central Florida. The stake is the fourth to be 
organized east of the Mississippi River, others being located in 
Washington, Chicago, and New York. The local organization is 
the 163d stake of the Church in the United States. The first 
Mormon missionary came to Florida in 1895. 

According to Dr. Paul C. Empie, teaching of religion by the 
churches is now permitted in the Russian Zone in Germany, but 
40,000 teachers must be trained and 3,000,000 textbooks secured 
if it is to be done. 

Texts of the first five peace treaties drawn up by the Allies 
provide “freedom of worship” in Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, 
Finland, and Trieste and, additionally, place a prohibition on 
discriminatory laws, based on religious grounds, in Rumania and 
Hungary. Article 15 of the treaty with Italy states: “Italy shall 
take all measures necessary to secure to all persons under Italian 
jurisdiction, without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion, the enjoyment of human rights and of the fundamental 
freedoms, including freedom of expression, of press and publication, 
of religious worship, of political opinion, and of public meeting.” 

Of the 16,500,000 Roman Catholic inhabitants of rural areas 
in France, only 7,500,000, or 45 per cent, practice their faith, accord- 
ing to an ecclesiastical survey recently completed. A further 
4,000,000, the survey reported, have their children baptized, make 
their First Communion, and are married and buried with re- 
ligious rites. 

A bill has been introduced in the House of Representatives 
which would appropriate $150,000,000 for elementary and secondary 
parochial and public schools in the 1947 fiscal year. Under the 
terms of the measure, sponsored by Rep. Richard J. Welch 
(R.-Calif.), the appropriation would be increased to $200,000,000 
in 1948 and $250,000,000 each year thereafter. 

The fourth annual National Pilgrimages to the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe in Mexico will take place on March 10 to 28 
and on Sept. 29 to Oct. 16, it was announced by the Most Rev. 
Thomas E. Molloy, Roman Catholic Bishop of Brooklyn. Our Lady 
of Guadalupe is patroness of all Spanish-speaking peoples in 
Mexico and Latin America. There are 525 churches dedicated to 
her throughout the world. More than 90 of these are in the 
United States. 

Distribution of the New Testament to Davenport, Iowa, public 
school pupils by the local Gideon organization was ordered dis- 
continued by the educational committee of the Davenport Board 
of Education. The committee acted after receiving a protest from 
Rabbi Abram V. Goodman on behalf of the congregation of Temple 
Emanuel. The congregation asserted that the Gideons’ action 
violated the principle of separation of Church and State, opened 
the door to circulation of literature by other groups, and, by 
dividing Protestants and no-Protestants, embarrassed those who 
did not take copies of the Testaments. 




















Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


The New Testament, Its Making and Meaning. By Albert E. 
Barnett. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nash- 
ville. 304 pages, 8% x5%. $2.50. 


This book will prove of value to Lutherans chiefly as a brief, 
readable summary of recent Liberal critical opinion on the New 
Testament; it is all the more valuable in this respect inasmuch as 
the author claims “no considerable degree of originality” for his 
conclusions, which he designates as “sufficiently representative of 
competent scholarship in the field to deserve the attention of stu- 
dents.” The “competent scholarship” is, as a glance at the bibliog- 
raphy will show, predominantly that of the Liberal school. 

In other respects, the reader of orthodox convictions should 
promise himself little edification from this volume. Most of us 
have learned to take statements made on dust covers with con-: 
siderable reserve; the promises made on this dust cover are more 
than usually misleading: “Here is objective literary analysis at 
its best —the solid foundation on which theologian, preacher, or 
individual Christian can build his modern application of these 
ancient writings. ... Each of these ancient writings glows with 
new life as the modern reader, shown the human situation out of 
which it arose, senses the great thought and personal emotion 
that thrilled those who unrolled the original papyrus.” 

One questions the objectivity of a literary analysis that, in the 
case of Ephesians, throws over all the ancient evidence and the 
strong internal evidence for Pauline authorship and on the basis 
of “other data in the letter which argue convincingly for pseudo- 
nymity” makes of the Epistle a pseudepigraph designed to serve 
as introduction to the first publication of the Pauline corpus in 
95 A.D. and fathers it on Onesimus. (Professor Barnett is here 
indebted to Goodspeed.) There is no space to examine in detail 
the “data .. . which argue convincingly for pseudonymity”; suffice 
it to say that they provide a very weak substructure for so elaborate 
and inherently improbable a hypothesis. It is argued, for in- 
stance, on the basis of Ephesians 2:3 that the author is as definitely 
non-Jewish as his readers; this is bad exegesis, as a comparison 
with Romans 3:9 shows; it makes Ephesians 2:18 meaningless and 
involves the monstrous assumption that the canny Onesimus, who 
elsewhere so completely submerged himself in Paulinity, tripped 
on so obvious a detail as the Apostle’s nationality. Moreover, the 
ethical problem involved in the assumption of pseudonymity is not 
solved by such prettiness as: “Nor was there another associate 
of Paul who would more appropriately acknowledge his profound 
personal indebtedness by writing in the apostle’s name.” 

Questionable, too, is the solidity of the foundation provided by 
a study of the New Testament which, in an exposition of Form- 
geschichte, leaves open the crucial question: Are the Gospels in 
any sense a reliable account of the life, words, works, and death 
of Jesus; or are they merely an edifying web spun from the 
church’s bowels? The author contents himself with the insouciant 
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remark: “A brief statement of the two positions will contribute to 
the formation of a sound judgment of the matter.” 

That such a procedure and such an approach should fail to 
make these ancient writings glow with a new life was to be ex- 

. Still, one is disappointed to find, in an exposition of the 
“Message” of Galatians, no indication of the tone and color of that 
white-hot Epistle; neither is one quite prepared to find the curse 
of the Law watered down to “the curse of spiritual impotence” 
or St. Paul’s experience under the Law reduced to the flatness of: 
“He felt as though the last vestige of spontaneity had been ex- 
cluded from life.” 

The books of the New Testament are treated in chronological 
order. There is a bibliography. The Index of Subjects and Per- 
sons is inadequate; “Muratorian fragment,” for instance, is listed 
with twenty-nine references, but there is no listing of “Canon.” 
For “Form Criticism” and its characteristic terminology one is 
forced to search under the general entry “Synoptic Problem.” 
One wonders on what principle “James, the Lord’s brother” is 
listed and “Jude” omitted. Typographical errors noted were few 
and of no importance. M. H. FranzMANN 


The Wonders of Prophecy, or What Are We to Believe? By John 
Urquhart. Christian Publications, Inc., Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 241 pages, 74% x5. $1.50. 

‘ Everyone who rests his all upon the Bible as the Word of God 
will be happy to hear of a new printing of this staunch defense 
of the inspiration of Scripture. This eighth printing is tangible 
evidence that it is a book which has served its purpose well and 
still is in demand. 

The origin of the Bible is indeed a miracle that can be accepted 
only by faith. Verbal inspiration is an act of God which human 
minds and words cannot explain. It is only natural, then, that in 
this book of supernatural origin we should also find messages that 
transcend the grasp of human reasoning. The author of The 
Wonders of Prophecy devotes his attention to its miracles of 
prophecy. 

Writing a foreword to a previous edition of this book (1925), 
Philip Mauro says among other things: “Let it be remembered 
that one of the most striking characteristics of the Bible, dis- 
tinguishing it radically from all other books either ancient or 
modern, is that it contains in every part, from the third chapter of 
Genesis to the last of Revelation, predictions in plain language of 
events that were to take place in the history of mankind on earth. 
Those prophecies were soberly uttered, and in the name of God 
Almighty. Moreover, they were often accompanied by, and made 
the basis of, exhortations to righteousness, godliness, and holiness 
of life. So that, if those by whom these prophecies came were 
not, as they one and all claimed to be, men sent from God, they 
were liars and hypocrites not to be matched in all the world, and 
that with nothing to gain for their venality but persecution and 
death at the hands of those to whom they prophesied.” 

The Wonders of Prophecy is a contribution to Christian evi- 
dences. In presenting his materials, Urquhart, therefore, has de- 
liberately limited himself to such predictions as the unbelievers 
cannot brush aside with rationalistic “explanations.” He selects 
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such prophecies as were fulfilled after the time when everyone, 
even the higher critic, acknowledges that the Old Testament text 
existed as we have it today. Thus Urquhart eliminates the pos- 
sibility of the claim that the prophecies were vaticinia post even- 
tum, that is, that these utterances were not predictions at all, but 
were statements uttered after the event transpired and then 
ascribed by the sacred writer to some person who lived prior to 
that time. Thus, for example, the prophecy found in the blessing 
pronounced by Jacob upon his twelve sons is explained away by 
those to whom the Bible is only a human book by the assertion 
that it was actually written after the tribes of Israel had taken 
their place in history and then projected backwards to Jacob as 
the speaker. Urquhart forestalls these explanations by citing such 
prophecies as were fulfilled after the translation of the Old 
Testament into the Greek (about 250 B.C.). 

In his choice of prophecies the author forestalls another com- 
mon claim of those who deny the miraculous origin of the Bible. 
Many of the predictions of the Prophets, they say, were merely 
the result of shrewd observations of the trends of the time. These 
Prophets had the sagacity to foretell the conquests of Babylonia 
and other great powers. The prophecies which Urquhart treats 
do not admit of such an explanation. Each of them was fulfilled 
centuries after the Prophet had lived. Not only does the long 
lapse of time preclude any human foresight, but the manner of 
their fulfillment also rules out such a possibility. He points to 
details of fulfillment which no mortal could have foreseen. 

Much of the material is drawn from the prophetic books of 
Ezekiel and Daniel. Many expositions of these and similar books 
are marred by unscriptural dispensationalism and millennialism. 
It is, therefore, especially gratifying to be able to state that this 
book is free of this blemish. The reader will find only indirect 
references to such false interpretation. Thus sentences like the fol- 
lowing do creep in: “That the Jews will eventually return to 
Palestine, we know” (p.116), “Israel will not return till the time 
of God’s forebearance with the Gentiles has expired” (p. 219). 
But the material itself is not in any way based on the universal 
conversion of the Jews nor on other chiliastic aberrations. 

Differences of opinion may also exist with respect to the inter- 
pretation of some prophecies as, for example, the difficult passage 
of the Seventy Weeks in Daniel, chapter nine. Urquhart regards 
the Seventy Weeks as 70X7 years (Luther) and not as “idealized 
time” (Stoeckhardt). Compare the review on the “Seventy Weeks 
and the Great Tribulation,” Philip Mauro, in C.T.M., Vol. XVI, 
p. 355. 

In general the reviewer can agree: “It is so well stored with 
historical and other facts, that the reader will be not only strength- 
ened in faith, but also enriched in useful knowledge. It is espe- 
cially needed in this day when the conflict between truth and 
error, light and darkness, is raging more fiercely than ever.” 

Watter R. Rornrs 
The Eyes of Faith. A Study in the Biblical Point of View. By 
Paul Sevier Minear, Norris Professor of New Testament 
Interpretation, Andover Newton Theological School. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 307 pages, 6x9. $3.00. 


Here is another valuable book issued by the Westminster 
Press, which recently has given us a number of substantial pub- 
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lications. The author, 42 years old, is lowa-born and, chiefly, 
lowa-bred. From 1934 to 1944 he taught New Testament subjects 
at Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill; his connection with the 
Andover Newton Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., dates 
back to 1944. 

The book before us is not easy reading. Whoever refuses to 
strike up a companionship with a publication unless it is at once 
intelligible to the average adolescent is warned that this book is 
not for him. We have here a demonstration that philosophers are 
not the only people who can express a simple thought in difficult 
language. The book would have gained if the author had subjected 
the manuscript to a process of simplification and abridgment. But 
one must remember that he is somewhat of a Barthian or Kirke- 
gaardian (witness his fondness for paradoxes and striking nega- 
tions, his emphasis on the need of immediate decision, and his 
stress on the otherness, the majesty and sovereignty of God), and 
Karl Barth, as we know, has two stylistic principles: Don’t be all 
too clear, don’t be too brief. 

The author, as the subtitle says, is concerned with the Biblical 
point of view. He is not endeavoring to write a dogmatics or a 
philosophy of religion. His aim is to tell us about the relations 
between God and man as the Bible depicts them. To see these 
relations as the Prophets and Apostles saw them, you have to have 
eyes of faith. This explains the subtitle. The author desires to be 
an honest exegete whose function simply is to set forth or exhibit 
what he finds in a text. He, as is natural, has recourse to scholar- 
ship, past and present, to achieve his aim. 

The subjects discussed are indeed of prime importance. Here 
are some of the chief thoughts: God visits man (think of how He 
came to Adam!); man tries to escape; he finds this cannot be 
done; God speaks to him and convicts him of undertaking to 
serve other gods; then God manifests Himself as the God of love 
and in pure grace selects men to be His own. The many questions 
which our intellect raises in this connection the Bible does not 
answer; it is a practical book. (There is an interesting chapter on 
election and freedom, p. 57 ff., which, while it does not entirely 
satisfy the reviewer, nevertheless states a thought which is of 
deepest significance, viz., that the Biblical writers, while frequently 
speaking of God’s election and man’s responsibility, never view 
the juxtaposition of these two truths as a problem, that is, as 
involving a contradiction.) In this way the history of Israel is 
looked at, and by and by we come to the period of the Messiah 
and the New Testament Church. It is impossible here to give a 
detailed criticism of the book. Its striking merit is that it con- 
sistently seeks to ascertain the point of view of the Biblical writers 
on God’s attitude to man and man’s attitude to God. One positive 
defect is that it assumes the existence of myths in the Old Testa- 
ment and in other respects, too, makes concessions to negative 
higher criticism. W. ARNDT 


The Reformed Doctrine of Justification. By Dr. Edward (Eduard) 

Boehl. An Authorized Translation from the German by 

Rev. C. H. Riedesel.h Wm. E. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 308 pages, 54%x8. $3.00. 

The reviewer hopes that theologians in our country will prove 

themselves grateful to Wm. E. Eerdmans for the publication of, 
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and to Pastor Riedesel for his excellent translation of, Eduard 
Boehl’s erudite monograph Von der Rechtfertigung durch den 
Glauben, which appeared in Leipzig (1890). Dr. Boehl, who from 
1864 to 1899 was a member of the Evangelical-Theological (Re- 
formed) Faculty at Vienna, where he taught Dogmatics, Biblical 
Theology, Apologetics, and Philosophy of Religion, and who died 
at Vienna in 1903 as a leading member of the Synod of the 
Reformed Church of Austria, was no doubt one of the most in- 
fluential Calvinistic theologians during the modern dark ages 
when Ritschlian rationalism and destructive higher criticism had 
all but destroyed the Christian faith in Central Europe. His Christ- 
liche Glaubenslehre (1886) and Dogmatik (1887) are still being 
studied by many within and without the Reformed denomination, 
and his many other works in Biblical and Systematic Theology 
rank high even today on account of their intrinsic scholarship 
value. That Boehl’s Justification Through Faith should be pub- 
lished in an English translation at a time when theologians even in 
conservative circles are inclined to be indifferent to scholarly 
research, and that by a publishing concern which is relatively 
small and limited in its resources, seems almost incredible; but 
so much greater is the credit which those deserve who have made 
accessible to American theologians this classic in Systematics, 
which no doubt will never lose its value and charm. (The new 
title evidently was chosen to render the book more attractive to 
modern students of theology.) What makes Boehl’s monograph 
Justification Through Faith so eminently valuable is the fact that, 
as Benjamin Warfield has put it years ago, in it “the Scriptural 
doctrine of justification as a purely forensic act of God, proceeding 
on a gracious imputation of Christ’s active and passive obedience 
to the sinner, is clearly expounded.” The Lutheran reader, of 
course, cannot accept every statement or presentation of doctrine 
in this monograph, which Professor Boehl wrote against the back- 
ground of his Calvinistic faith with constant special reference to 
and refutation of Osiander’s mystico-pantheistic view of the doc- 
trine and Rome’s and rationalism’s (Schleiermacher, Ritschl, etc.) 
Pelagianistic teachings. For this reason, the field in which the 
learned author moves, vast though it is in general, keeps his work 
within a narrow scope, and in his defense of the sola fide and his 
extreme predestinationism he at times fails to see the clear light 
of Scriptural truth. In his criticism of the Lutheran doctrine of the 
Church (p. 244f.), of the unio mystica (279f.), of predestination 
(231 f., elsewhere), just to mention a few chief points, Lutheran 
theologians certainly cannot follow his argumentation. To them 
also it seems as if he had definitely misunderstood not only 
Melanchthon and other Lutheran theologians (231, elsewhere), 
but also the Lutheran Confessions (225, 200, elsewhere), otherwise 
he would not have written as he did. But also Reformed scholars 
disavow in part what Dr. Boehl propounds, as Dr. Louis Berkhof, 
former president of Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids, 
points out in his excellent “Preface” (cf. “the image of God in 
man,” “the original state of man,” “the indwelling of God in man 
in Old Testament times,” “the character of justification and sanc- 
tification,” and others; p.9). Nevertheless, the book deserves 
careful study not only because of its vast amount of theological 
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lore, but also because of its able defense of the sola fide against 
mysticism and Pelagianism. Very truly the author says in con- 
clusion that “such a doctrine well deserves to be called ‘the article 
of a standing or falling church.’ But because it is neglected or 
mutilated, the Church lies prostrate” (308). The organization of 
the subject matter in the book is simple, but logical and effective. 
Dr. Boehl, after offering by way of introduction the necessary 
historical background for his thesis, reviews the lives of the saints 
in the Old Testament, showing that they were justified by faith 
and not by works. He then traces the sola fide in the Gospels 
and the Epistles of the New Testament, and lastly discusses the 
relation of the doctrine to others (man’s original state, original 
sin, the Holy Spirit, incarnation, regeneration, sanctification, 
predestination, and so forth). It is to be hoped that a second edi- 
tion will be supplied with an adequate index, which is absolutely 
necessary, and that the numerous errata will be corrected. 
Dr. Boehl’s name should appear beneath the “Introduction” to 
show that it was written by the author more than half a century 
ago, when he had to furnish the readers with the necessary 
guidelines to understand his thesis. JoHn THroporE MUELLER 


Greater Love Hath No Man. A Series of Lenten Sermons. By 
Martin Walker and Theophil H. Schroedel. Published by 
— Publishing House, St. Louis. 106 pages, 54%4x7%. 

This book of Lenten sermons offers two series: a series of 
New Testament texts by Pastor Walker on “Christ for Us and 
in Us,” and a series on Old Testament texts by Pastor Schroedel 
on “Old Testament Types of Christ.” On the book flap it is said: 
“It is hoped that these deeply devotional messages will prove to 
be a rich source of stimulation to the Lenten preacher.” 

J. H.C. Frrrz 

Rebuilding with Christ. By Dr. Walter A. Maier. Published by 
Concordia Publishing House, St.Louis. XLVI and 310 
pages, 5% x7%. $1.75. 

This book presents in print the radio messages of the second 
part of the twelfth Lutheran Hour by Dr. Walter A. Maier. In the 
Foreword, covering about forty pages, testimonies are given of 
many who have been spiritually benefited by Dr. Maier’s radio 
addresses. The contents of the messages which Dr. Maier has de- 
livered over the radio for a period of twelve years are well known 
to our readers; Dr. Maier preaches Christ to a sin-cursed world. 
Some who have heard these addresses will probably like to read 
what they have heard; others by the reading of these addresses 
can also derive spiritual benefit. J. H. C. Fritz 


We Beheld His Glory. By pastors of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, 1946. 
242 pages, 8x5. $2.00. 

This book is a beautifully printed collection of sermons for 
the Advent season, Christmas, and New Year’s Day, written by 
nineteen members of the (Norwegian) Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Seven of the contributors are professors in seminary or 
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colleges; the remainder include the president of the church body, 
youth workers, and parish pastors. 

This book provides sermons for a period of the church year 
which in recent years has not received the bulk of attention which 
it deserves. The contributions reveal a refreshing diversity of 
style. Some are traditional in their form, some literary, some more 
crowded with current allusions and clipped. 

These sermons uniformly succeed in drawing the attention of 
their hearers and readers to Jesus Christ as the Son of God and 
the Savior and carry out the thought of the frontispiece, entitled 
“We Beheld His Glory” and showing three fishermen of Galilee 
gazing upon Jesus Christ Himself. 

The Advent themes and lessons are crowded with teaching 
difficulties. Several of the great concepts, such as repentance, the 
Kingdom of God, and the coming of Christ, tend to become vague 
in preaching. Many a pastor senses that he has failed in adequately 
defining them for his hearers. This reviewer feels that these 
sermons did not always wholly succeed in drawing consistent con- 
cepts. But they will prove remarkably stimulating to our pastors 
as they review gains and losses of another season’s preaching, and 
will suggest devices both of insight and expression which will help 
to bring Christ to the man in the pew. RicHarp R. CAEMMERER 


Proceedings of the Sixty-Sixth Convention of the Eastern Dis- 
trict. 81 pages. 24 cents. 


Proceedings of the Fifth Convention of the Southeastern District. 
52 pages. 21 cents. 


Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Report of the Eastern District publishes an essay by Pastor 
H. E. Plehn on “Christian Training of Youth,” which will prove 
interesting and profitable reading for all members of Synod. The 
Report of the Southeastern District contains only the business 
proceedings. The essay read by Pastor E. Pieplow on “The Means 
of Grace” was not incorporated in the Proceedings since it will 
appear in the centennial book, “The Abiding Word,” being pub- 
lished by Synod. Tu. LaETScH 


The Lutheran Annual 1947, published by Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo., 256 pages, 542x844. 25 cents. 


Amerikanischer Kalender fuer deutsche Lutheraner, 1947. 256 
pages, 542x8%. 25 cents. 


Both Annual and Kalender feature the Centennial of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. The 
literary editors are Mr. O. A. Dorn and Dr. J. T. Mueller, respec- 
tively, with the Rev. Armin Schroeder as statistical editor for both. 
Dr. W. G. Polack contributed the articles on the history of the 
Synod appearing in the Annual. Some of these items have not 
appeared in print previously. The statistical contents, which are 
the same in both, are of inestimable value, not only to every pastor 
of the Synodical Conference, but to the laity as well. 


Louis J. Srecx 
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